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RICHARD JORDAN GATLING. 


Inventor of the Gatling Gun. 


It is a fact worthy of notice, that one of the fore- | tion of our common country which has shown but 
most and most conspicuous of living American in- slight industrial ingenuity or skill, and whose re- 
ventors, and one whose fame is world-wide, and presentative men have been distinguished rather as 
whom barbaric as well as Christian nations have politicians, statesmen, diplomatists and soldiers 


joined in honoring, is a native of the South; asec- than as leaders in new advances in the useful 
Vor. XII.—16 
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arts. The less contemplative and philosophic, but 
more practical and progressive North, realistic 


and not valuing abstractions only in their con- | 


crete developments, and rating theories always by 
their results—to whom a thought is little save as it 
becomes embodied in a fact—has furnished an 
immense majority of that great army of inventors 
who have made our national name illustrious and 
placed the United States upon the highest plane 
of achievement in modern mechanism. 

As if to atone for this seeming sectional defi- 
ciency in the inventive faculty, or at least in 
actual invention, a native of North Carolina, 
perhaps the sleepiest of our Southern common- 
wealths, leaped suddenly, some fifteen years ago, 
into the arena of the athletes of invention, an un- 
known champion, and claimed and won the belt. 

Richard Jordan Gatling, inventor of the cele- 
brated Gatling gun, was born September 12th, 
1818, near Murfreesboro, Hertford County, North 
Carolina. Although the son of a slaveholder, 


and thus an hereditary member of that ‘‘ negro 
aristocracy’? of which we used to hear so much, 
he is a notable example of that special product 
of our American institutions—-whose controlling 


spirit dominates our whole country and makes us 
now and for all time essentially one people—the 
self-made man. At the age of fifteen, after receiv- 
ing a common school education, he was employed 
for about a year as an amanuensis in the office of 
the late Lewis M. Cowper, of Murfreesboro, for 
many years Clerk of the now disused Court of 
Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Hertford 
County. At nineteen we find young Gatling a 
teacher of one of those rural rudimentary aca- 
demic nurseries called ‘‘ old field schools,’’ by 
reason of their usual location on some untilled 
corner of a plantation turned out to grass and 
undergrowth. When twenty years of age he began 
business as a country merchant, near Frazier’s 
Cross Roads, in his native county, to which 
vocation he adhered for several years.© Whilst 
thus engaged he invented and patented a seed- 
sowing machine, for which he afterwards found 
ready sale throughout the Northwest as a wheat- 
drill. In 1844 he went to St. Louis, Missouri, 
and after serving for a while as a clerk in a dry 
goods store, he found his wheat-drills so rapidly 
growing in favor that he gave his whole time for 
some years to their improvement and sale. In 
1849, after having attended lectures at the Indiana 





Medical College and at the Ohio Medical College, 
he received a diploma as a physician, and located 
at Indianapolis; where, however, he found real 
estate speculations and railway enterprises more 
profitable and better adapted to his tastes than 
the practice of medicine. About this time he 
invented a double-acting machine, which is still 
used in the West for breaking hemp; and he dis- 
covered the law of the transmutation of force by 
the distribution of power from one main source, 
derived either from steam or water, by means of 
compressed air in underground pipes, to be applied 
in driving numerous small engines. For the last 
important discovery he was refused a patent, on 
the ground that it was a discovery and not an z”- 
vention. In 1854 Mr. Gatling married the youngest 
daughter of Dr. John H. Sanders, of Indianapolis. 
In 1857 he invented a steam plow. 

The crowning invention of this life of inven- 
tion was the machine battery gun which bears his 
name; the idea of which was conceived in 1861, 
soon after the beginning of the recent civil war. 
The first of these guns was tested in the spring of 
1862, at Indianapolis, and, though very crude 
and imperfect in comparison with the arm as 
since improved, it discharged over two hundred 
shots ver minute. This gun, with its latest im- 
provements, now delivers upwards of one thou- 
sand shots per minute. In the autumn of 1862 
he had a battery of six guns manufactured at Cin- 
cinnati, but they were destroyed in the burning 
of the factory, subjecting him to a heavy loss. 
At this critical moment in his career he found 
opportune friends in Indianapolis, whose purses 
were generously opened to his pecuniary needs. 
Twelve of these guns were soon afterwards made 
in Cincinnati, and were successfully used in 
repelling attacks upon the Union forces on the 
James River, near Richmond. This was the only 
instance of their employment during the late war 
between the States. In 1865 he devised further 
improvements in this gun, and in the following 
year he had them made at the works of the 
Cooper’s Firearms Manufacturing Company in 
Philadelphia. After repeated and thorough offi- 
cial test trials at the Frankford Arsenal, and at 
Washington and Fortress Monroe, the Gatling 
gun was in August, 1866, adopted into the United 
States service, and one huadred of these weapons, 
fifty of one inch and fifty of one-half an inch 
calibre, were ordered by the government. These 





were made at Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, and delivered in 1867. Sirce its adoption 
by the United States, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Egypt and England, China, Japan, and some 
of the South American States, have also adopted 
it. It was brought to the notice of Napoleon 
III. in 1863, before the invention of the Montigny 
mitralleuse, which it undoubtedly suggested. Com- 
petitive trials of the Montigny and Gatling guns 
are now being made in France, with results so sig- 
nally evincing the superiority of the latter that it 
will probably be adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. 
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troops, almost annihilated the English force, 
and the world was, thrilled with wonder at the 
success of crude brute courage over European 
arms and military discipline. The reinforcements 
afterwards sent out from England were supplied 
with Gatling guns. The following extracts from 
English journals show the change they wrought: 


[From the Army and Navy Gazette, London, Feb. 22, 1879.] 


The Gatling guns landed with the naval contingent from 
the Active and Tenedos have astonished the Zulus, who 
have been trying an engagement with our blue jackets. 
They found the fire much too hot, and the naval force has 
had the satisfaction of carrying more than one contested 





CoLt’s PATENT FIREARMS MANUFACTURING Co., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


These formidable arms supersede the necessity | 
of large armies, and they have been employed 
with terrible effect in actual warfare. During the 
recent Turko-Russian war the Turks had a few of 
the old-style Gatling guns—not nearly so efficient 
as the improved weapon—and .yet in the famous 
fight at Shipka Pass, August 22d, 1877, they did | 
exactly what was claimed for them, in effectively 
defending the Pass against the advance of the 
Russians. ‘They asserted their superiority over | 
any other cannon, as the Russians suffered the loss 
of several hundred men, while the Turks remained 
quite out of reach. 

And in the pending South-African war of the 
British Government against the Zulus, their effi- 
ciency has been signally evinced. In a recent 
engagement with the wild Caffrarian warriors, 
these savages, by the blind, reckless valor of their 
onset in one continuous rush upon the royal | 


| in one of the ships now under orders. 


position. It is a pity that Gatlings are not more plentiful in 
Lord Chelmsford’s army. ‘The naval brigade have got some, 
but the artillery have none, If there had been a couple of 
Gatlings with the force annihilated the other day the result 
of the fight might have been different, for Gatlings are the 
best of all engines of war to deal with the rush of a dense 
crowd. 
[From the Daily Telegraph, London, Feb. 22, 1879.] 

In consequence of the statement in the latest news from 
the seat of war that the Gatling gun did useful work, it is 
determined to send out more of those remarkable weapons 
There are many of 
them in store at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, where, in a 
recent trial, one of them fired upwards of five hundred 
bullets in the space of a single minute. The bullets are 
propelled from rifled. barrels as accurately as from infantry 
small arms, and as the gun can be traversed from right 
to left at will, or elevated to any practicable range during 
the operation of firing, a continuous stream of ounce balls 
can be poured upon the spots where the enemy is thickest, 
swept along a line of troops, or scattered over the field like 
a jet of water from a fire hose. 
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[From the Daily News, London, Feb. 20, 1879.] 
Special telegram from Pietermaritzburg, Africa :—* The 
Gatling guns did great execution among the enemy.” 
[From the Daily Telegraph, London, Feb. 19th, 1879.] 
INSPECTION OF TROOPS FOR THE ZULU WAR, AT AL- 
DERSHOT.— .... A little way off, horsed by a splendid 


New Mopet, MusketT CALIBRE, TEN BARREL GATLING GUN. 
(Fires 1,000 shots per minute. 


team of chestnuts which would have done credit to any | 


drag in London, was a Gatling gun, on a high wheeled 
carriage, specially suitable for the long grass-covered levels 
in Caffraria. Hcrse artillerymen tended this polished and 
gleaming little weapon; and so smart altogether was the 
complete turnout that the eyes of the spectators were all 
directed towards it. 
was attracted by its appearance. So workmanlike a machine 
was well worthy of notice; and presently the Gatling was 


were explained to the field marshal and his staff. It was not 
stated whether the horse artillerymen would accompany the 
gun or not, but as they were on parade it is to be inferred 
they will. Be this as it may, however, no doubt the handy 
little weapon will be well worked, and tend somewhat to 
open the eyes of Cetewayo and his warriors with regard to 
scientific warfare. Capable of throwing many scores of large 
bullets every minute upon a widely spread area at a long dis- 
- tance, and keeping up the deadly discharge for any length 
of time, it is admirably adapted for bush fighting, being jus- 


Weight of gun 197 pounds.) 


Very naturally the Duke of Cambridge | 
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the species of weapon which will make long grass an ex- 
tremely precarious hiding.place, and deal out tremendous 
destruction to hordes of savages. Very light and strong, it 
will be able to go where heavy artillery cannot be taken, 
while its effect upon an enemy unprovided with guns will be 
simply appalling. 

In reply to the sug- 
gestion which may 
have occurred to the 
reader, that Mr. Gat- 
ling can hardly be 
ranked among the 
benefactors of the 
world, it may be said 
that the general use of 
this formidable arm 
will tend, as the in- 
vention of gunpowder 
confessedly has done, 
to diminish the bar- 
barity and actual car- 
nage of warfare, as its 
known relentless cer- 
tainty of execution 
will help to prevent 
wars and thereby aid 
in keeping the peace 
of Christendom. The 
Army and Navy Jour- 
nal commends their 
moral force in quell- 
ing riots. In several 
notable instances of 
political disturbance 
they have been used 7m ¢errorem against riotous 
assemblages, and have peacefully put down mobs 
without bloodshed by the menace of their mere 
exhibition upon the streets. To this use of them, 
as ‘* Quaker guns,’’ even ‘‘ our friends the Friends”’ 
could make no objection. More than the mace, 
emblem of authority, which brings turbulent legis- 


: Leg , , : lators to order, the Gatling is an embodiment of 
seen to be unlimbered, while its working and manipulation | 
| actual and present power, ready on the moment 


to turn loose upon the unruly the concentrated 
volley of a whole company of infantry. 

These guns are now made by the Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company, at Hartford, 
and by Sir William G. Armstrong & Co., at New- 
castle-on-the-Tyne, England. The Colt’s Co.’s 
manufactory is the largest and most complete 
armory in the world. Colonel Samuel Colt’s first 
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patent was obtained in 1835, and the establish- 
ment, under the name of the Patent Arms Com- 
pany, was started in Paterson, New Jersey, in 1836. 
The revolving barrel principle introduced by Col- 
onel Colt, and finding its complete development 
in the Gatling gun, has produced literally a 
revolution in modern firearms. The buildings 
of the factories proper at Hartford, Connecticut, 
cover an area of 500 feet square, or 250,000 square 
feet of ground, and in them nearly a regiment of 
men are employed in producing revolving pistols 
and rifles, breech-loading muskets, Gatling guns, 
Baxter steam-engines, Galley’s universal printing- 
presses, sewing-machines, etc., etc. Owing to 
-the smallness of Congressional appropriations for 
arms in recent years it is being gradually changed 
into an immense general machine-shop. The value 
of the tools and machinery is over $2,000,000. 
The chief stockholder is the widow of the late Col- 
onel Samuel Colt, inventor of the revolvers which 
have made his name 
known over all this 
planet. The annual 
sales vary greatly. In 
some years they have 
exceeded $1,500,000. 
It is the champion 
arms company of the 
world. 

The Gatling Gun, 
shown on its carriage 
in the diagrams, con- 
sists of a number of 
very simple breech- 
loading rifled barrels 
grouped around and 
revolving about a shaft 
to which they are par- 
allel. These barrels 
are loaded and fired 
while revolving, the 
empty cartridge-shells 
being ejected in con- 
tinuous succession. 
Each barrel is fired 
only once in a revolu- 
tion, but as many shots are delivered during that 
time as there are barrels, so that the ten-barrel 
Gatling gun fires ten times in one revolution 
of the group of barrels. The action of each 
part is therefore deliberate, while collectively the 


| discharges are frequent. The working of the 
| gun is simple. One man places one end of a 
feed-case full of cartridges into a hopper at the 
top of the gun, while another man turns a crank 
by which the gun is revolved. As soon as the 
supply of cartridges in one feed-case is exhausted, 
_another case may be substituted without inter- 
_Tupting the revolution or the succession of dis- 
charges. The usual number of barrels composing 
the gun is ten. The bore of each barrel extends 
through from end to end, and the breech is cham- 
bered to receive a flanged centre-fire metallic-case 
cartridge. ‘The breech ends of all the barrels are 
firmly screwed into a disk or rear barrel-plate, 
which is fastened to the shaft, and the muzzles 
pass through another similar disk, called /ront 
barrel-plate, on the same shaft. The shaft is coi - 
siderably longer than the barrels, and projects 
| beyond the muzzles, and extends backward for 
some distance behind the breeches of the barrels. 


CARRIAGE, SHOWING CARTRIDGE CASES. 


Directly behind the open barrels a cylinder of 
metal, called a carrier-block, is fastened to the 
shaft, and in the exterior surface of this carrier- 
block ten semi-cylindrical channels are cut, which 
form trough-like extensions of the cartridge- 
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chambers of the barrels to the rear, and are de- | 
signed to receive and guide the cartridges while | 
they are thrust into the barrels, and to guide the 
empty cases while they are withdrawn. Behind | 
the carrier-block the shaft carries another cylinder, | 
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the diaphragm a cover for the gearing by which 
the shaft is revolved. This mechanism or gearing 
consists simply of a toothed wheel fastened to the 
shaft and worked by an endless screw on a small 
axle which passes transversely through the case at 
right angles to the shaft, and is furnished out- 
side the case with a hand-crank. A cascable 
plate closes the end of the case. Each lock 
carries a hooked extractor, which snaps over and 
engages the cartridge-fange when the lock is 
pushed forward, and which, when the lock re- 
treats, withdraws and ejects the empty case. 
The cartridge carrier-block is covere1 above the 
frame by a semi-cylindrical shell, which is pro- 
vided at the top with an opening of suit: ble size 
and shape to permit a single cartridge to fall 
through it into one of the channels of the car- 
rier-block, which it overlies. There is a trough 
extending upward from this opening and form- 
ing a hopper, in which a straight feed-case can 
be placed in a vertical position, containing a 
number of cartridges lying lengthwise across the 
case, one above another. Beneath the carrter- 
block everything is open so as to allow the car- 


~~, tridges or shells which are withdrawn by the 


New Mover, Musket CAuisre, TEN BARREL GATLING GUN. 


’ (Firing 1,000 shots per minute.) 

called the /ock-cylinder, in which ten guide-grdoves | 
are formed, which are parallel to the barrels, and 
in which slide ten long breech-plugs or /ocks, by 
which the cartridges are thrust into the barrels, 
and which close the barrels and resist the reaction 
of the charges when they are fired. Each plug or 
lock contains a spiral main-spring acting on a 
firing-pin, by which the charge is fired, so that 
the plug performs all the functions of a gun-locky 
as well as of a breech-plug. The shaft, to which 
the group of barrels and both the carrier-block 
and the lock-cylinder are rigidly attached, is free 
. to turn on its axis, the front end being journaled 
in the front part of the frame and the rear end in 
a diaphragm in the dreech-casing. The breech- 
casing extends to the rear far enough to contain 
not only the daphragm through which the main 





shaft is journaled, but also to form in the rear of 


= extractors from the barrels to fall to the ground. 
Within the cylindrical breech-case attached to 
the frame a heavy ring not quite the length of 
the lock-cylinder is fastened to the case and 
diaphragm, which nearly fills the space between 
the inside of the case and the cylinder. Por- 
tions of the inside of this ring are so cut away 
as to leave a truncated, wedge-shaped, annular or 
spiral cam projecting from the inner surface of the 
ring, having two helicoidal edges inclined to each 
other and united by a short, flat plane. Against 
these edges the rear ends of the locks continually 
bear, there being room enough for the locks to lie 
loosely within the parts of the ring which are cut 
away. The apex of the wedge-shaped cam points 
to the barrels. Each lock is held back against 
the cam by a lug or horn projecting laterally from 
the end of the lock and entering a groove formed 
at the base of the cam, in the thin part of the 
ring. Several important improvements have re- 
cently been made in its construction. The latest 
model is a five-barreled gun in which the im- 
provements are as follows: The crank handle is 
attached to the rear instead of the side, thereby 
increasing the speed of revolution of the gun and 
the rapidity of its fire; the drum is abolished, 
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and a new pattern feed-case substituted for it ; it 


stands vertically, and thus insures a direct fall 
into the receivers; all the working parts, as well 
as the barrels, are encased in bronze to afford 
protection from rust and dirt; the arrangement 
of the locks has been much simplified, and the 
size of the whole breech arrangement reduced by 
about one-half; the rapidity of fire has been more 
than doubled; the traversing arrangement has 
been improved. This gun has been fired at the 
rate of one thousand rounds a minute, but the 
ordinary rate of rapid firing is about seven hun- 
dred rounds per minute. Fired deliberately at a 
target nineteen feet long by eleven feet high, 
range one thousand yards, it scored six hundred 
and sixty-five hits out of one thousand shots. 
Ten-barreled guns are also made with these im- 
provements. These improved guns 
are light, have great rapidity of fire, 
and are easily operated by inexpe- 
rienced persons. ‘They have more 
than double the effectiveness of the 
older style Gatlings. 

The style of carriage depends some- 
what upon the service for which the 
gun is intended. In the United States, 
an ordinary field carriage with limber 
has been used. But lately a two- 
wheeled cart, with shafts for a horse, 
has been devised by the Ordnance 
Department, intended to carry the 
gun and two ammunition boxes, con- 
taining together forty feed-cases, each 
holding forty cartridges, so that the 
carriage takes with it sixteen hundred 
cartridges in feed-cases. Space is also 
reserved in front of the axle for two 
boxes of cartridges containing one 
thousand each. The weight of the 
carriage without cartridges is about 
five hundred pounds. This carriage 
is intended specially for service with 
cavalry. 

The Navy Department has adopted 
a two-wheeled iron and brass carriage 
carrying the gun and two ammunition 
boxes, each containing twelve feed-cases, so that 
the carriage takes with it nine hundred and sixty 
cartridges in feed-cases. The carriage is so ar- 
ranged that if the gun be removed a third ammu- 
nition chest can take its place, and it can then 


| guns, 
gun, but fire the musket-cartridge and have the 





be used as the limber to another gun carriage. 
By this arrangement there would be carried with 
the gun and limber sixty feed-cases capable of 
containing twenty-four hundred cartridges. The 
weight of this carriage with the gun and without 
cartridges is six hundred and fifteen pounds. The 
wheels are of wood, and the carriage can easily 
be taken apart and packed inaship’s boat. An 
elevated fixture goes with this carriage, by means 
of which great elevation or depression can be 
rapidly given to the gun. The gun and elevating 
fixtures can also be transferred to the rail of a 
ship or gunwale of a small boat, fixtures for the 
reception of the apparatus being attached to proper 
points on the rail or gunwale. 

Where Gatling guns accompany expeditions in 
which it is impossible to use wheeled vehicles, 


GATLING GUN, MOUNTED ON IMPROVED TRIPOD. 


| they are carried on mules, horses, or camels. The 


guns designed for such use are called ‘ camel 
’’ and are lighter and shorter than the field 


musket range. Each gun, with its carriage or 
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tripod, is carried on pack-saddles, and fifteen or | 
twenty loaded feed-cases can be carried on the 

same saddles. The ammunition, with additional | 
feed-cases, is carried on the animals which march | 
directly in the rear of those which carry the gun | 





(With carriage and limber complete). 


- MusKeT CALIBRE, TEN BARREL GATLING GUN. 


and tripod. Under an intelligent officer, the 
operations of placing the gun in battery and firing 
it, are as easy and practicable as they are with 
the ficld gun. 

In the ten-barrel gun one revolution of the 
barrels corresponds to one revolution of the locks, 
and delivers ten shots, a process which is re- 
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peated continuously so long as the crank is turned 
and the cartridges supplied. The gun can be 
unloaded of any cartridges not fired, by remov- 
ing the feed-case, opening the hopper, and re- 
versing the motion of the crank. The gun is 
encased in a frame which has trunnions, and is 
mounted in the ordinary way, like a field-piece. 
The screw for elevating and depressing the breech, 
works in a nut attached to the trail of the carriage 
in the usual way. An automatic traversing appa- 
ratus is applied, by which a limited angular move- 
ment in a horizontal plane may be given to the 
gun, as follows: A cylinder having a cam-groove 
in its periphery is applied to the crank-axle, and 
the end of a cylindrical pin enters this groove. 
The cylindrical pin is attached to an arm which is 
connected to the elevating screw ; when the crank 
is turned the cam-groove travels back and forth on 
the cylindrical pin, swinging the gun from side to 
side through a sector of three degrees. The pin 
may be thrown out of gear with the cylinder and 
the gun be fired without swinging. The. sector, 
covered automatically by the traverser, may be 
changed about five degrees on each side without 
moving the trail or suspending the firing. 

In 1874 a board of United States Army En- 
gineers conceded the following claims for the 


| Gatling gun: Its peculiar power for the defence 


of intrenched positions and villages, roads, defiles, 
bridges; for covering the embarkation and de- 
barkation of troops, or crossing streams; for si- 
lencing batteries; for increasing the infantry fire 
at the critical moment of a battle; for supporting 
field batteries, and protecting them against cavalry 
or infantry charges; for covering the retreat of a 
repulsed column; for the accuracy, continuity 
and intensity of its fire, and for its economy in 
men, for serving and animals for transporting it. 
After a most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion and trial, the Gatling gun was adopted in 
March, 1874, as an auxiliary arm for all branches 
of the United States service, as it had been pre- 
viously adopted, in 1866, as a field arm. It has 
also been adopted as an auxiliary arm by Great 
Britain. In 1867 it was adopted by Russia, and 
in 1871 by Turkey and Egypt. In 1872 the 


United States Navy adopted it for shore service, 
and in 1873 for use in ships’ tops, and on launches; 
and in the same year the United States War De- 
partment adopted a model adapted for use with 
the cavalry—the short camel gun. 
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On account of the lightness and the convenience | The weight of the lightest model is 97 pounds, 
of having the same ammunition for the Gatling and of the heaviest 600 pounds. 
gun and the musket, most of 
the Gatling guns hitherto 
have been of the musket cali- 
bre. The United States, 
Great Britain, and other na- 
tions, however, have adopted HM 
guns of the larger calibre, 

. (A 0) 
which to some extent are ‘A 


destined to take the place mz | 
of field artillery. &é& y 

Experiments have proved T £ 
the deadly effect of the fire 
of the smaller Gatling at 
ranges up to 1,400 yards, 
while the larger and medium 
guns gave satisfactory results 
up to 2,070 yards. A range 
of 1,400 yards approximates 
the efficient range of the best 
modern field artillery, and a 
Gatling battery well managed 
could prevent a field battery 
from firing a shot if both 
arms attempted to get into 
position at the same time at 
1,200 to 1,400 yards from 
each other. 

Targets have shown that 
the fire of the smaller Gatling 
is capable of striking a bat- 
tery front at every shot; and 
six guns would pour a contin- 
uous stream of 3,000 musket 
balls per minute into a hostile 
battery. From this summary 
of the merits of the Gatling 
gun, it will appear that it is 
more destructive than any 
other firearm with the same 
weight of projectile. It does 
not deliver successive volleys 
i like infantry, but an incessant 

and widespread fire, and its 
accuracy of aim and execu- 
tion are not impaired by the untoward nervous-; ‘The writer lately visited, not for the first time, 
ness which disturbs soldiers in the din, confusion, | however, for it is a place of rare and well-known 
and carnage of the battle-field. It has no recoil, hospitality, the old Gatling homestead in Man- 
and a lateral motion of the gun may be kept up _ ney’s Neck, some five miles from Murfreesboro, 
whilst firing, giving it a wide, heightened sweep. | North Carolina, and not far from the Virginia 
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CARTRIDGES USED IN LARGE-SIZED GATLING GUNS. 
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line. Here, hard-by the old Petersburg road 
which antedates the inauguration of the railway 
system, is the home of the great inventor’s boy- 
hood. A broad and level avenue, one-fourth of a 
mile in length, leads from the highway to the sub- 
stantial old farm-house flanked by its numerous 
outbuildings, including a negro quarter but little 
used since the emancipation epoch in which the 
great rebellion culminated. In all of the locks 














huge clumps of the box, six feet high, and, though 
half a century old, still flourishing in vigorous 
vitality. Not far away are prolific vineyards and 
thrifty orchards, for whose products of wine and 
brandy the present proprietor of the homestead, 
Mr. James Henry Gatling, has for years enjoyed 
no small local celebrity. He has in his spacious 
cellar, by no means a common convenience in that 


| region, grape brandy distilled twenty years ago, 


apple brandy still older, and domestic wines 
bottled thirty years ago; some, in fact, of the 
vintage of 1827. The quantity, however, of 
these long-hoarded treasures of Bacchus is now 
small, owing to his free-hearted treatment—or 
‘*treating’’ may be the apter word—of frequent 
guests. He knows the art, occult in the South, 
of keeping apples through the winter, and can 
give you one any day of the year, supplement- 
ing it, if you are thirsty, with a glass of cider, 
which few of his neighborhood but he can hold 
to its pristine sweetness for more than a week 
after it issues from the press. Everything 
about the premises is well kept. The barns 
and other outhouses are commodious ; the gin 
house—so called, with no reference to the spir- 
ituous product of the juniper berry, but from 
the invention of Eli Whitney, which made 
: cotton a great staple of commerce and rein- 
: vigorated decaying slavery—is one of the best 
and most spacious in the State. Carts, wagons, 
plows, and everything in the line of agricul- 
tural implements, are kept carefully sheltered 
when not in use, instead of lying scattered, 
according to the general usage, over the whole 


New Mopet, Musket Cauipre, TEN BARREL Gatiinc Gun. Plantation. All the gates swing easily on their 


(Firing 800 shots per minute). 


of the zigzag fences, on either side of this avenue, | 


are cedars and holly trees. An ample green 
lawn surrounds the dwelling, or ‘‘ great house,’’ 
as the ex-slaves still call it, a framed wooden 
structure, 36 by 30 feet in size, of two stories, 
and with a T of about 20 feet. This building, 
together with the grounds, is a model of scrupu- 
lous and exact neatness. Not a leaf, or straw, or 
scrap of paper, or a particle of any other sort of 
litter 1s to be seen anywhere in the whole large 
yard. The shade trees are numerous and of con- 
siderable variety for that section of the country, 


including spruces, cedars, cypresses and junipers, | 
along with the elm, maple and ash. There are | 


hinges, and the fences are maintained at the full 
legal standard as regards height and security. 
A peculiar interest attaches to the old log 
kitchen at the right of the dwelling-house, and 
but a few yards distant from it. This primitive 
edifice is 20 by 16 feet in dimensions. It is the 
original family residence, and under its humble 


roof was born the great inventor who now visits 


as a welcome guest the stately halls of kings and 
emperors. Like all else about the place, it is 
well preserved; though, like the lad’s ancestral 
jack-knife, every part of which had been renewed 
as each gave out, hardly any of the original ma- 


| terial remains. 


Jordan Gatling, the founder of the household, 
was a poor boy. He first purchased eighty acres 
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of land in what was then a wild, unbroken forest 
near the Meherrin River. To this small begin- 
ning he added gradually, until, by patient econ- 
omy and industry, he had acquired in one body 
twelve hundred acres of excellent land, a goodly 
part of which is in timber of the highly-prized 
long-leafed pine. Besides this fine estate, he 
owned at his death several other valuable tracts of 
land, farms and plantations, together with about 
twenty slaves. Jordan Gatling was a man of 
marvelous thrift—considered somewhat selfish, 
perhaps, in those old, easy-going days; but his 
integrity was never questioned, and he left no 
heritage of debt to vex his heirs. 
only a shrewd farmer, but 
was skillful at all trades, 
though never apprenticed 
to any. He was his own 
carpenter and blacksmith. 
His counterpart may be 
found to-day all through 
New England, although 
infrequent in the South. 
The mother of the fam- © 
ily, Mrs. Mary Gatling, ée 
Barnes, was a most esti- 
mable woman, very chari- 
table, deeply pious, and 
an angel of mercy and relief to the entire neigh- 
borhood. She bore seven children, Thomas B., 
Mary, James Henry, Richard J., William J., 
Martha and Caroline, of whom but three survive. 
The family burying-ground, at the right of the 
avenue as you approach the house from the main 
road, is the handsomest private cemetery in the 
county. 
by an elegant iron rail fence, octagonal in form, 
each of the eight sides being 2214 feet long. Just 
within the enclosure is a circle of box extending 
around its entire circumference, with an inner 
circle of the same perennial shrub. Hollies, juni- 
pers, and the ardor vite are placed at intervals in 
regular order. The whole is kept clear of grass 
and weeds. In the centre is a monument on a 
granite pedestal with a marble base, erected a.p. 
1861. It is 14 feet in height. The obelisk is of 
white Italian marble, with delicate blue veins. It 
has on one face a floral wreath in relief encircling 
the name ‘* GaTLING,’’ and surmounted by a 
sculptured vase of flowers. The graves run east 
and west ; those of the parents are at the east of 


He was not | 


It is on rising ground, and is enclosed | 


the monument. I copy the inscriptions from my 


note-book. On the eastern face of the plinth I 
read : 

** JORDAN GATLING, BORN MAy 14, 1783. Dirp APRIL 
13, 1848. AGED 64 YEARS, IO MONTHS AND 29 DAYS. HE 


WAS A KIND FATHER.” 

On the opposite face is this legend: 

“THoMAS B. GATLING, DIED MAY 14, 1857, AGED 45 
YEARS, 7 MONTHS AND I5 DAYS. HE WAS A USEFUL MAN.” 

The other inscriptions are as follow: 

“Mary ANN GATLING, DIED Ocr. 4, 1838, AGED 25 
YEARS AND 5 DAYS. SHE DIED A CHRISTIAN.” 

* CAROLINE GATLING, DIED 29 DAYS OLD. AN ANGEL.’’ 

“ MARTHA S, GATLING, DIED JULY 22, 1846, AGED 17 
YEARS, 9 MONTHS AND 23 DAYS, SHE WAS MUCH BELOVED.” 





a — te mig 


BIRTHPLACE OF RICHARD J. GATLING. 


The absence of any memorial to the mother is 
due to the fact that she died after the erection of 
the monument, and there is no stone-cutter nearer 
than Norfolk, Virginia. 

Within the mansion, which is kept with signal 
neatness by the aged but alert housekeeper, Miss 
Matilda Bassett, are many things of interest. Its 
owner has a museum of curious articles. A kind 
of dry aquarium contains prepared specimens, in- 
geniously but somewhat grotesquely grouped, of 
marine and amphibious reptiles from all. the cor- 
ners of the earth. There is also a remarkable 
collection of shells, sharks’ mouths, sawfishes, etc., 
besides rare coins and antique books, and scien- 
tific instruments and toys. Mr. James H. Gat- 
ling is the eldest of the two surviving brothers of 
the inventor of the Gatling gun, the other, Mr. 
William J. Gatling, being engaged in working 
silver mines in Canada. He is a bachelor of 
sixty, though he looks much younger, a pros- 
perous farmer, with money at interest, and with- 
out a dollar of indebtedness. He is himself a 


patentee of several valuable inventions, including 
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a machine which cuts cotton stalks into bits as it 
is driven rapidly over the field between the rows, 
and a process for making lightwood—a resinous 
forest product generally used in those parts for 
kindling fires—out of common old-field pines. . 
Suspended in a gilt frame on the parlor wall is 
a diploma ‘‘awarded by the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture to R. J. Gatling, of Indiana, for the 
best wheat-drill, at the First Annual Fair, Cin- 


cut, grasping a snake’s head, a round bar or a 
scroll. One, of a half inch in diameter, and of 
the ordinary length of a walking cane, is com- 


pletely covered with poems, essays, names of 


cinnati, Ohio, 1850,’’ and signed, ‘‘ M. L. Sulli- | 


van, President.”’ 


There are also large framed 


engravings of the Gatling gun and of its various | 


modifications and improvements. The family 


portraits which appear upon the sides of the room, | 


alike of parents and children, indicate marked 
character. 
reotype likeness of Richard Jordan Gatling, taken 
when he was a youth of eighteen years. In striking 
contrast with this crude specimen of the helio- 


Upon a table is an old style daguer- | 


| his. 


graphic art is a superb imperial photograph of the | 


inventor, lately taken. 
In one corner of the room stands on seven legs 


ford County. 
Co., 79 Cornhill, London, England, in—well, a 
good while ago. It is of six octaves only. 
Though sadly out of tune from long neglect, a 
music professor from the Murfreesboro Female 
College pronounces it a good instrument still. 


philosophers, poets, warriors and sages, and con- 
tains 510 words of 3,693 letters, all in clearly cut 
Roman text, similar to print. All of this dex- 
trous wood-carving, some of which Canova himself 
could not have done better, was the old gentle- 
man’s recreation, of nights and in odd hours, 
towards the close of his busy, hard-working life. 
Forty years ago monograms, later so much in 
vogue, were comparatively rare outside of her- 
aldry, and it is not probable that Jordan Gatling, 
plain old farmer as he was, sequestered in the pine 
forests of North Carolina, ever so much as -heard 
the name of monogram. He, nevertheless, had 
It is graven by the point of a knife, with 
the date 1835 upon a huge dinner-horn which, 
in the family tradition, in its primitive estate 
adorned the head of a giant ox that long, long 


ago grazed and ruminated in 
—and it is a wonder it has not walked away be- | 
fore now with so many—the oldest piano in Hert- | 


It was manufactured by Astor & | 


In another apartment are the original models | 
of the first machine ever invented and patented in | 


the United States for opening the ridge and sow- 


ing and covering cotton seed; also of one for | 


‘*chopping out’’ cotton. These were patented 
upwards of forty years ago in the name of Jordan 
Gatling, the father. 

In a glazed mahogany cabinet are seven ela- 


hickory, rivalling anything possible to the deftest 
Japanese whittler in delicacy of execution and 
minute accuracy of design and finish. They were 


far-off Maine. It is a circle of 

about the size of a nickel, with 

three interior right lines and 

three curved ones, presenting 

the letters of the name J-O-R- 

D-A-N, which seems to have 

been a special favorite in the family nomenclature. 
A fac-simile of this quaint monogram is given 
here. 

Among the many interesting things to be seen 
at the Gatling homestead, and which make it quite 
a Mecca for curious pilgrims—such as commercial 
tourists—is the original model, rusty with age, of 


| the screw propeller for steam vessels, invented by 
| Richard Jordan Gatling thirty-nine years ago, but 


| in securing a patent for which he was, as frequently 
borately carved walking canes of dogwood and | 


the handiwork of Jordan Gatling in 1843-46, when | 


past sixty years of age. These sticks are covered 
with miniature serpents and other reptiles, fishes, 
raccoons, etc., all perfectly life-like in color, 
shape, proportion, and, in fact, in everything but 
size. Most of the figures have the head on one 
side of the staff and the tail on the opposite side, 
as if they were coming through it. Some of the 
sticks are surmounted by a human hand, delicately 


occurs, anticipated by a nearly simultaneous dis- 
coverer who, though some months later in hitting 
upon the principle involved, was a few days earlier 
in seeking the protection of the United States 
Patent Office. This invention is largely used asa 
propelling wheel for ocean steamships. 

Sundry souvenirs of the juvenile life and occu- 


| pation of the great inventor are exhibited with 


| 


pardonable pride to callers by the aged house- 
keeper, Miss Bassett, already mentioned, a faith- 
ful dependent of the family, who has been for 
many years a fixture of the Gatling homestead. 
Among these memorials are a bird-gun, fishing 
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rods, a small hand-seine for taking shad and her- railway has displaced the stage-coach, the reaper 


ring from the waters of the neighboring river, and 
a huge dug-out or canoe of three and a half feet 
diameter, fashioned from a single log. — 

These, thus hastily sketched, are the scenes and 
surroundings amid which was reared the great 
armorer of the nations. We have seen him pass 
from a log cabin in the Carolina pine woods, on 
and up, until he enters imperial palaces unchal- 
lenged. We see him, the new Vulcan, giving to 
the world’s armies a weapon more potent than the 
bolt of Zeus. He revolutionizes warfare as the 


and mower the old-fashioned scythe and sickle, 
and the spinning-jenny the distaff of Penelope. 
Great states constitute his clientage, and he deals 
direct with kings. But the story of Richard Jor- 
dan Gatling is more than this. In him is illus- 
trated the true glory of our American institutions 
in the opportunity they offer the humblest lad to 
conquer, by honest and heroic labor, all obstacles 
of circumstance, and to achieve for himself a man- 
hood which shall make him the acknowledged peer 
of princes. 


AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEorGE BIRDSEYE. 


V.—H. P. 


‘*SILVER THREADS among the Gold,”’ ‘* Don’t 
be angry with me, Darling,” and many other 
beautiful songs only less popular than these, have 
made the name of Mr. H. P. Danks well known 
among the people, not only in this country but in 
England ; while his Anthem Services and general 
choir music have rendered it quite as familiar to 
the religious world. Individually, however, out- 
side of his own immediate circle of acquaintance, 
but little has been known of this gentleman, and 
this brief sketch is written to supply that defi- 
ciency, feeling that it should be of some interest 
to the public that he has so frequently and so well 
entertained by his excellent musical compositions. 

The family of Mr. Danks is from Springfield, 
Massachusetts. His father, Albert Danks, mar- 
ried at New Haven, Connecticut, where his wife’s 
family resided, and there made his home. The 
first child of this marriage was the subject of this 
sketch, Hart P, Danks, who was born in that 
‘** City of Elms,’’ on the sixth day of April, 1834. 
There were other children—two girls that died in 
infancy, and one son who lost his life in the late 
Southern Rebellion. 

When Hart was about eight years of age the 
family removed from New Haven to Saratoga 
Springs, in the State of New York. Here he 
attended what was known as the Old Bell School- 
house, and made rapid advancement in his stu- 
dies, being naturally intelligent, industrious and 


DANKS. 


ambitious, traits of character that he retains in a 
great degree to this day. 

From his earliest years he evinced the greatest 
love for music in all its forms, and showed such 
an evident inclination to make himself a profi- 
cient as to lead others to interest themselves in his 
behalf for the accomplishment of his darling idea. 
His first musical preceptor was Dr. L. E. Whiting, 
then as now the leading physician and musical 
genius of the town of Saratoga Springs, excelling 
in both professions. At that time the doctor was 
leader of the music in the First Presbyterian 
Church of the town. From him young Danks 
received his first instruction in music; and so 
devoted were both master and pupil that it was 
not long before he was enabled to read correctly 
ordinary music at sight. When this was accom- 
plished he was admitted into the choir over which 
Dr. Whiting presided, and took his place as alto 
singer. The very first Sunday he was given a 
solo to sing, an almost unprecedented compli- 
ment, and before many months had elasped had 
acquired the reputation of being the best music- 
reader in Saratoga; and all this success before he 
had attained the age of fifteen years, 

Some time after he accepted the position of 
soprano in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
thereby adding to his musical reputation. About 
the year 1850 the family removed from Saratoga 
to Chicago, Illinois. Hart’s voice had meantime 
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changed to a deep bass, and his first choir posi- 
tion in Chicago was as basso in the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Some two or three 
years later he formed, as leader, the first choir of 
the State Street, afterwards known as the Wabash 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church ; and during 
the number of years in which he resided in Chi- 
cago he filled the same position in several dif- 
ferent churches, besides conducting musical asso- 
ciations and concerts in that and other cities. 

It was soon after he had removed to Chicago 
that his talents for musical composition began to 
show themselves, and the music that was in him 
sought expression by other means than the voice. 
Hart’s father was a builder, and did not look very 
favorably upon his son’s musical proclivities, and 
endeavored to discourage him from devoting him- 
self to it as a means of living, deeming a trade far 
preferable ; so he concluded to make a carpenter 
of him, and not have him waste his time on music. 
So he was put at the bench ; and being naturally 
both intelligent and ingenious, he could before 
long do as nice a piece of work as any journey- 
man in his father’s employ. 

But the music was in him, and no amount of 
manual labor was successful in choking it down, 
He seems to have inherited his love for music 
from his mother’s family, as they all are rather 
musical; certainly it was not from his father. 
When a job was given him to do at the bench, it 
was not unfrequent, as soon as he was left alone, 
for him to plane off the nearest board, write a 
musical staff, and whistle away and jot down his 
fast-coming melodic fancies. 

One day his father, hunting for his ‘‘ drawing 
board,’? found it entirely covered on both sides 
with these embryo compositions. He didn’t 
scold, but quietly took a plane, and in a few 
minutes there was nothing left of them but a pile 
of musical shavings. But he had seen enough to 
know that his hopeful son was incorrigible; that 
all his ambition was centred upon music, and at 
last he so far yielded as to purchase for him a 
Prince’s four-octave melodeon ; and on this our 
young composer worked away at his first tunes. 

In those days the late William B. Bradbury was 
a great musical light, particularly in the religious 
world, and was conducting conventions in all the 
large cities. ‘Taking advantage of his presence in 
Chicago, where he was conducting a musical con- 
vention of which young Danks was a member, our 





amateur composer took courage to present for 
consideration to Mr. Bradbury a copy of his first 
psalm-tune, who promised to give it early exami- 
nation. The following morning, on opening the 
convention, he stated that a young man, a men- 
ber, then present, had submitted to him a compo- 
sition that was really meritorious, and that he 
predicted a brilliant musical future for that young 
man should he continue and persevere as he had 
begun. 

The tune was accepted and inserted in Mr. 
Bradbury’s next book, the ‘ Jubilee,’’ under the 
name of Lake Street, after the principal business 
street in Chicago. This success, and Mr. Brad- 
bury’s encouraging words were all that was re- 
quired to decide his future course; and from that 
time to the present he has devoted all his time 
and energies to musical composition. He never 
had a master, but achieved all his successes through 
conscientious study and indefatigable labor. 

In the year 1856 his first song arranged for the 
piano, ‘‘ The Old Lane,’’ was published by Hig- 
gins Brothers, of Chicago, and the same year 
another followed, ‘‘ Anna Lee,’’ published by O. 
Ditson & Co., Boston. By degrees he began to 
write with greater and greater facility, exhibiting 
more and more the musical talent he undoubtedly 
possesses; and no year has passed since then but 
has given to the public a number of Mr. Danks’s 
songs and church pieces, many of which have 
attained wonderful popularity, which fact is the 
more remarkable when we remember that his 
music is of a higher order than that generally 
adopted by the masses. 

In 1858 Mr. Danks was married to Miss Hattie 
R. Colahan, of Cleveland, Ohio, and made that 
city his home until 1861, when he returned to 
Chicago with his new family ; remaining there 
but three years, however, as in 1864 we find him 
in New York working like a beaver, which city he 
has since made his permanent residence. 

It is a little strange, and reflects somewhat upon 
the proverbial illiberality of music publishers, that 
for all the songs he had written up to the time of 
settling in New York, many of which were popu- 
lar, Mr. Danks never received a cent of remunera- 
tion. He then began to think he had worked 
about long enough for fame and to familiarize his 
name with the people, and turned over a new leaf 
with the publishers. 

His first song in New York was published in 
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1865, entitled ‘‘Come to the Window, Love,”’ 


which had a very respectable sale, though not as | 


extensive as ‘‘ Sweet Face at the Window,’’ issued 
the following year. He was now never at a loss 
for a paying publisher; and working on un- 
weariedly, composing both sacred and secular 
pieces, in some years he would number over fifty 
publications. His great successes as to popularity 
were, ** Don’t be angry with me, Darling,’’ pub- 
lished in 1870, which had an enormous sale, and 
‘* Silver Threads among the Gold,”’ published in 
1872, of which there were over 300,000 copies 


sold in this country alone, not counting the large | 


sales in England, where it was almost as popular 
as here. 

Among other songs from Mr. Danks’s pen that 
are widely known and admired might be men- 
tioned, ‘* Let the Angels in,’’ ‘‘ Dearest,’’ ** Uri- 
ella,” ‘*Roses underneath the Snow,’’ ‘* Nobody’s 
Darling but mine,” ‘*You are always young to 
ine,’’ ** Little Darling,’’ ‘‘ Little Bright-eyes, will 
you miss me?’’ ‘* Come like a beautiful Dream,”’ 
‘* Angel of Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Maribel,’’ ‘* Homeless,’’ 
and ‘‘ Fly Back, O Years.’’ For the past three or 
four years he has been under regular contract to 
furnish songs for a leading London firm; and 


large orders for his compositions are constantly | 


received from English publishers. 
Like most composers he complains against the 
taste of the public, from the fact that those of his 


songs that he considers his best efforts are the | 


least known and appreciated ; while others, dashed 
off at a heat, and upon which he had placed but 
little value, have earned both popularity and 
pecuniary success. 

Mr. Danks, however, takes far more pleasure in 
his sacred than in his secular compositions. From 
his earliest years having been connected with 
church choirs throughout the country, both as 
singer and leader, he has found most inspiration 
in religious music. To furnish a catalogue of his 
choir music would take up more space than is at 
command, his compositions of this character being | 
so very numerous; but notwithstanding their num- 


| better than any he has yet offered. 
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| ber, they are of such acknowledged excellence 
as to be in use in most churches throughout 
| the country, of whatever denomination. He 
has already published three books of Anthems, 
‘« Praises’? for quartette choirs, ‘* Sacred Selec- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘ Choral Anthems,’’ all of which are 
considered as standard, and he has also two more 
in preparation. 
‘* Our Favorite,’’ a school singing-book, has not 
_ belied its name, being a real favorite in many 
schools. Among his works is also to be included 
an operetta, ‘* Pauline,’’ which has been received 
with favor by the public and press wherever it has 
been produced, and is having a very satisfactory 
| sale. 
Take it all in all, Mr. Danks’s life has been one 
| of constant labor and application. He has been 
indefatigable. There are few of our composers, if 
any, who can point to a list of between six and 
seven hundred of their own productions, and so 
| many of superior excellence. 
| Among his very latest songs just making their 
way into popularity are, ‘‘ Scatter Blessings as you 
go,’’ ** De Cabin on de Mississippi Shore,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sunny Long Ago,’’ ‘* When first I saw my Dar- 
ling’s face,’’ ‘* Twilight brings my Thoughts to 
Thee,’’ ‘‘Is your heart still true to me?’’ and 
| ** Peaceful as a River’s Flow.’’ The last three 
| mentioned are published by W. F. Shaw of Phila- 
| phia, 


| 
} 


| In personal appearance Mr. Danks is about five 
| feet eight inches in height, of slight build, large 
| bluish-gray eyes, dark brown hair, and heavy mus- 
tache and side whiskers. He is not very unlike 
Mr. Work in general appearance; and like him 
believes thoroughly in total abstinence, another 
happy exception to the usual rule among the musi- 
cal profession. 

Mr. Danks is still in the prime of life, in good 
health, and with a strong constitution; so that, 
with his great love for his work, and the excel- 
lence that comes from experience, we may expect 
many more compositions from his pen, and even 





For every trial that God sends he gives suffi- 
cient grace to bear it; but he promises no grace 
to bear anticipation with, and we little know how 
large a portion of our mental sufferings arise from 
anticipation of trials. 








Our young men lack idealism. A man for suc- 
cess must not be a pure idealist, then he will prac. 
tically fail; but he must have ideas, must obey 
ideas, or he might as well be the horse he rides 


. on. 
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By Guy 





ALL hail to thee, season of beauty and gladness! 
At touch of thy flower-wreathed fingers so gay, 
The warm tears that April last shed in her sadness 
Are now flashing jewels wherever we stray ! 
The clear sunny skies with thy sweet breath is laden ; 
Your bright sceptre waving the last frowning cloud 
Wears the radiant smile of a lover-kissed maiden, 


And down in the meadow the thrush carols loud! 


Il. 
The buds are all bursting, the leaves are more glossy, 
And whiter gleam birches that lean o’er the brook ; 
E’en the rough pasture boulder is ivied and mossy, 


The Spirit of Beauty inhabits each nook ! 





AINSLEE. 























| The fair troop of flowers lift frolicsome faces, 
| Too long have they slumbered ’neath cover of snow; 
| We ramble again in those dream-haunted places 


| Where elf music tinkles in grasses below ! 
| 


Ill. 


Come, Queen of the May-time, hide not your rare blushes ! 
Join song of attendants in welcome to May, 
While voices of wild birds, led off by the thrushes, 
Makes holy the chorus of grand roundelay ! 
O, thou unseen goddess, one moment please linger! 
Each grass-blade joins rote with the waves on the shore, 
And every green leaf that has thrilled ’neath thy fingers, 


To hail thee, to bless thee, while man shall adore! 
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TOM TRUDGE; OR, ONLY A TRAMP. 
By Pror. W. A. Henry. 


CHAPTER XV.—DASHEM VISITS THE TRACYS. 
‘*WHEN did you last hear from John Hoffa, 
father ?’’ asked Madam Tracy, as her husband 
laid down the last issue of the Liberty Bugle, 
whose leaded columns contained fragmentary con- 
fessions and exposures made by one of the party 
of tramps now confined in the county jail under 
charge of having caused the wreck of the railway 
train. ‘It would be too bad if after all his 
kindness to that Old Tom and to the young fellow, 
John Hoffa should be compelled to pay the amount 
of bail, Do you know, George, that’s what the 
neighbors say? And they would be glad of it, 
too. - I don’t understand how some people can be 
so heartless. The young man, you know, has | erly; I feel that we ought to help John Hoffa.” 
been away quite a while. They say he is not| ‘‘ Don’t mention help to John Hoffa, Fanny. 
coming back, and that the old man as soon as he | Why, he couldn’t do more for a brother than he 
is able to crawl will be off too, and that it will | is doing for Old Tom. He always has something 
serve John Hoffa just right. No business to take | to say about him when you meet him. . The day 
up with tramps im that way, after they have robbed | we were over, he told me that Old Tom said, after 
him, as they have; I do hope there is nothing of | he was stung so badly, that it had been his luck 
it. And then they say, too, that that young lawyer | latterly to get few of the sweets of life, and a full 
kinsman of his is getting him into all sorts of | supply of its stings. But where’s Miriam? She 
costs and trouble. It is his first case, they say, | intimated that she would like another drive over 
and he is bound to make the most out of it, even | to John Hoffa’s. I told her that the young man 
if John Hoffa must foot the bill. They say they | had not yet returned, and she seemed disappointed 
are all guilty, and all ought to be convicted, and | and said nothing further about the drive. She 
be done with it. You don’t know how they do | has inquired a good deal about that Old Tom, too. 
talk; I do hope it can’t be true.’’ | A heroic young man, and a romantic young lady 
‘« They say, they say, Fanny. The ‘ they says’ | —her deadly peril, and his fearless rescue. A 
are irresponsible, unreliable fellows generally ; | good foundation for an old-fashioned lady-book 
always making trouble everywhere and in every | story, Fan. Probably, since his fortunes are so 
way. If they were listened to nothing would be | desperate, its just as well that he’s away. Didn’t 
done. Every good work has had them as ene- | you notice young Dashem, though, when he fol- 
mies, and every good man has had to fight them. | lowed me out to the carriage, and I introduced 
John Hoffa is not the man to flinch for them, and | him to Miriam? If she didn’t dash him! I 
even if he was, you and I couldn’t afford to let | wouldn’t have believed the thing possible with his 


| lieve with John Hoffa that that old man Tom and 
| the young fellow are innocent. I wish that some 
| older lawyer could be added to the case; but the 
| young fellow has so much self-assurance, and John 
| Hoffa seems to have so much confidence in him 
that I don’t like to suggest sending my old lawyer 
| Flankem to them. I am going to get Flankem to 
| sit by the young man during the trial, and help 
| him should there be a slip of any kind.”’ 
‘*Just like you, George,’’ responded the old 
| lady; ‘*I am glad of it. I’ve been thinking while 
| hearing you read that the young man might be 
| frightened by what the papers and the people say, 
| and that the case might not be attended to prop- 


him, and shouldn’t. If that brave young fellow 
had listened to the ‘they says’ about him, he 
would have been frightened away from the 
wrecked car, and our pretty niece, Miriam, would 
have been brought here a corpse. It was too 
near it as it was. Here’s this paper full of the 
same stuff,’’ continued the colonel, pointing to 
the sheet. ‘‘I’ve no doubt some of those old 


tramps in jail will swear to anything; but I be- 
VoL. XII.—22 





stock of assurance ; but he was really confused, 
bewildered by that face of hers.”’ 

‘¢Oh, George Tracy, what nonsense! He did 
look confused when coming out and unexpectedly 
finding ladies in the carriage,’’ interrupted the 
madam. 

‘«That won’t do, Fan; it was not the old bird 
that made that red blood of his mount up so 


suddenly to his red hair; it was the pullet.’’ 
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‘¢ Well, George, I only wish that we could find 
some young man worthy of her to marry her and 
keep her here with us. Romantic! why, she’s the 
most practical old woman of eighteen I have ever 
known. Young as she is, too, she has some 
secret sorrow, some sad refrain to the song of her 
young days. I think at times that she mourns over 
the loss of her father, and then again that it must 
be a more recent sorrow. She meditates so much 
for a miss of her years, is so thoroughly imbued 
with devotion to duty, which seems now to lie in 
the line of looking after and caring for those 
guests, or what you may call them, with John Hoffa, 
to judge from her frequent inquiries and conversa- 
tion about them. Why, she has been out all 
morning about the garden and lawn, and through 
the orchard, lost in her thoughts apparently; and 
in her musing fits she has such a sad, sad, but still 
sweet expression of countenance. But who’s that 
turning in at the gate ?”’ 

** Don’t know the rig, Fanny ;’’ and then wip- 
ing and readjusting his spectacles, ‘‘ Why, as I’m 
alive, young Dashem, and we’ve just been talking 
about him. What’s that old saying, ‘ Talk about 
the—’ ”’ 

It was C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., and before Colo- 
nel Tracy’s old saw had been concluded, he had 
driven up and turned with a whirl usually essayed 
by young gentleman sporting their first horse and 
carriage. 

In another moment he leaped from the carriage, 
and was met at the door by Colonel and Mrs. 
Tracy, who welcomed him cordially as one who 
could give the latest news of the railroad troubles 
in the country at large, as well as the fullest in- 
formation in relation to the accident and pending 
trial. 

Directions to the hired man to take care of the 
horse and carriage were given, and the young 
attorney himself was shown into the family sitting- 
tained the private secretary of the colonel, served 
room, which upon business occasions, as it con- 
as his office. Aftera few general remarks, Madam 
Tracy retired and left them alone. 

The young gentleman, while purporting to come 
upon a business visit, had, as may be supposed, 
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more particular reference to a case in which a pair 
of blue eyes were conspicuous; and it was with 
some dismay that he saw himself shut in to the 
cold formality of a business interview. This did | 
not escape the eye of the colonel, and it was all 








the more observable when Miriam, returning from 

her walk, with her rich brown hair lustrous in the’ 
morning light, and face aglow from the breezy air, 

darted past the window of the sitting-room on her 

way to a side door. 

Quick as her movement was, it was a vision of 
light to C. Hoffa, and left a very perceptible flush 
upon his face, and did not at all, in the colonel’s 
opinion, facilitate the explanations of the counsel- 
lor in matters pertaining to the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Trudge and others. In fact it 
worked the young lawyer positive injustice, as he 
had labored to have, and had attained, a thorough 
knowledge of the facts and the law controlling 
them, and could on ordinary occasions express 
himself with the clearness, force and earnestness 
which, as had well been said by his ideal advo- 
cate, are the qualities which produce conviction. 

The colonel but saw that slight embarrassment 
during the trial might confuse the counsel and en- 
danger the case. His rather indirect suggestion 
that conference with Flankem might be of valua- 
ble service, roused the latent self-sufficiency of 
Dashem, and for some minutes he poured forth 
prominent phrases and expounded prominent 
principles with an intermingling of sonorous 
Latin, which, with certain corrections of gram- 
mar and accent, would have pleased the great 
Doctor Johnson as much as they displeased the 
present practical colonel. The smoke which con- 
cealed the batteries was all that was apparent to 
him, and he was fearful as to how the shots them- 
selves, if any, would tell. His mind, in spite of 
the Latin, was running strongly on Flankem, 
although he was somewhat relieved when, after 
the opening discharge of legal artillery, the coun- 
sellor settled down to plainer and more practical 
statements. 

Still the young man twirled the ends of his mus- 
tache uneasily, cast sly glances at the window, 
half started at sound of footsteps in the hallway, 
and altogether convinced the colonel that the 
authority of most weight with him, and which 
clearly controlled his present case, was not bound 
in law sheep and labeled for the shelf; but a 
breathing, thinking being—none other, in short, 
than his niece, the graceful, gentle Miriam. 

In the possibilities of this new case he lost sight 
of the desperation of the Trudge defence ; and it 
was while balancing advantages, as a fond uncle 
would, that he was called to the door by an 
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announcement of the readiness of the mid-day | Hoffa, interspersed with many neighborhood stories 


country dinner, when it would be the pleasure of 
Colonel Tracy and guest to partake of it. | 

If C. Hoffa improved the opportunity afforded | 
by the turning of the colonel’s back to twirl anew | 
his flaxen mustache, gather in the stray locks by | 
passing his hand hastily over his head, adjust his | 
cravat, and settle a somewhat rebellious shirt- 
bosom, he did but what ninety-nine young men 
out of one hundred would do under similar cir- 
cumstances ; and when, without further formality, 
the colonel ushered him into a large dining-room, 
paneled and fretted in wooden cornices in the 
style of the century past, he did what those same 
young men would do in passing unnoticed panels, 
or cornices, or joints, or succulent sauces, and in 
dropping his gaze when it met that of Miriam. 

None understood better than the colonel and 
his good lady the art of putting a guest entirely 
at ease, and the flushed face of the young advo- 
cate fell rapidly to its natural shade under the 
influence of their easy, genial courtesy; but not 
before Madam Tracy had observed an embarrass- 
ment so much at variance with his usual confident 
manner. And straightway the prudent dame, 
with much more tact than her husband had shown 
when in like mental eraployment a few minutes 
earlier, set to canvassing the pros and cons, the 
merits and demerits of a possible matrimonial 
alliance between her niece as representative of the’ 
house of Tracy, and the attorney, an offshoot of 
the house of Hoffa. 

And why not? stranger things were happening 
every day, not to say more inconsistent things. 
Miriam was young, pretty and accomplished, in 
need of a protector. And, further mused the good 
lady as she fondly and proudly looked upon her, 
‘*Many of the most valuable qualities of mind 
and heart, the most sterling of properties, go to 
make up the fortune of that girl, beside her face ; 
and therein she is in better plight than the pretty 
milkmaid of the nursery song. The young gen- 
tleman is starting at the bar with good advantages 
in the way of means, influential connections, and 
a fair share of ability, with assurance enough to 
make the best possible use of them all, and by no 
means unprepossessing in personal appearance.’’ 

A substantial meal, attractively set with quaint 
old silverware and curiously cut glass, into the 
discussion of which entered an account from the 
colonel of Grandfather Tracy and Grandfather 





vivaciously told by the attorney, and incidental 
references to the railroad troubles of the day was, 
at the instance of the host, closed by glasses to 
the health of the Hoffas and the Tracys, and the 
hope that the old bonds of family alliance would 
be strengthened by new ties. 

The colonel smiled significantly at the madam; 
Dashem glanced hopefully at Miriam, but beyond 
a smile which for the moment lit up the face of 
the latter, nothing was there to disturb the far- 
away look in which her eyes seemed frequently 
fixed, as that young gentleman had more than 
once observed during the meal. 

‘* Meditation,” mentally observed C. Hoffa; 
‘a thoughtful girl; seems to be above the world 
of millinery and muffins, not like any of the young 
ladies I have ever before met. They would have 
talked of their dresses and the dinner. This 
young lady discourses of the troubles of the coun- 
try, their probable effect upon the trial, John 
Hoffa’s courage and worth in protecting tramps, 
with occasional references to school-teaching. The 
young man fortunate enough to win her,’’ his 
sagacity led him further to suggest to himself, as 
he tapped his forehead, ‘‘ must be possessed of 
intellectual merit ; silk neckties, diamond studs, 
and patent leathers won’t do the business. What 
a blessed thing that I have the defence of Tom 
Trudge and the fellow who saved her! That 
fellow! of course heroic—good looking, clear cut, 
wide awake. How’s that? Wide awake, clear 
cut, good looking and heroic. Well, what of it, 
C. Hoffa ?’’ 

What C. Hoffa would then have made of it it is 
out of our power to say, as the colonel insisted 
upon the party retiring to the library, and no 
sooner there than Madam Tracy found that some 
little matter elsewhere demanded the immediate 
attention of the colonel and herself. 

And so C. Hoffa Dashem, Esquire, in spite of 
unfavorable surmises, found his opportunity for 
conversation alone with Miriam at hand, and 
Miriam herself the first to take advantage of it. 

**T am so glad, Mr. Dashem, that you are 
bestowing so much attention upon the case of 
those poor men, and that you have no doubt of 
their acquittal. You have not lost sight, I hope, 
of the glorious uncertainty of the law, as the say- 
ing is?” 

‘*T flatter myself, Miss Pierson,’’ he responded, 
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drawing himself up as he spoke, ‘that I have | ‘*But, Mr. Dashem, will you allow me to re 
such a thorough knowledge of the law and facts | mind you that you did not complete your descrip- 
of the case that I can speak to a certainty of their | tion of the men,’”’ mildly but firmly interrupted 
acquittal. My efforts, I assure you, cannot flag | Miriam. 


with so fair a well-wisher as yourself in my sup- ‘*Oh, those tramps! Beg pardon, Miss Pierson, 
port. Unless upon perjured testimony, they can- | those gentlemen—men I mean,’’ resumed the 
not convict the tramps.’’ attorney, slightly ruffled and a little disconcerted. 


‘*Why tramps?”’ rejoined Miriam, with a slight | ‘* Why, yes; they are men—that is, they are ordi- 
shudder. ‘‘I thought I heard Uncle Tracy say | nary men of about medium size. Old Tom, a 
that he was satisfied that they—I mean those | regular lump of a man—an easy-going, dark-com- 
whom your noble relative is caring for—were not | plexioned, loose-jointed fellow. Pardon me, Miss 
tramps, that they seemed too intelligent, too good | Pierson, but I suppose you want the physical 
to be tramps.’’ points. Mentally, I should say he was good- 

‘*Why yes, Miss Tracy, those gentlemen, par- | natured, and I have no doubt but that even he 
ticularly John Hoffa, have become greatly inter- | would have smiled, had he had the privilege on 
ested in the men, and through their pity have | the day of your visit of coming within the influ- 
come to like them and think much better of them | ence of that sunny countenance of’’— 
than the mass of the people do. After all, how- ‘‘Lawyers will ramble in their statements, I 
ever, we have to face the facts, that they were | see, Mr. Dashem. You forget the descriptions 
with the tramps at the time of the wreck, and had | again,’’ Miriam pleasantly broke in again. 
been with them some time before, and that al- C. Hoffa Dashem, Esquire, so suddenly cut 
though more intelligent, as our American tramps | short in his compliments and kept to his task by 
or loafers or whatever you may call them are, | this fascinating Western school-mistress, was at a 
they will be considered as tramps.’’ loss to restrain himself, and violently twitched the 

**T do not like the term. Please do not make | ends of his mustache, at the same time gradually 
use of it, Mr. Dashem; I cannot think that men | rising on his toes, and then slowly settling down 
who behave as they do, to say nothing of the | again under Miriam’s sweet but searching glance, 
great personal risk of the one, can be tramps. | as he replied in a rather hesitating manner: 
There must be some mistake, somehow, some- ‘*Oh, yes! the points of the tra—. Beg pardon 
where. Have you observed the men closely ?”’ Miss Pierson, again—of the men, I mean. You 

“Tt is but natural that you, Miss Pierson, should, | want a regular jockey’s list, I see;’’ and then, 
and especially under the circumstances, incline to | while hesitating further mentally, ‘‘ out-jockeying 
the kindliest view. The good-heartedness smiling | C. Hoffa clearly. Did we finish Old Tom? Did 
in your face would’’— | I say he was stoop-shouldered, rough-looking, as 

** Do please tell me, Mr. Dashem, whether you _ if he had been knocked about from post to pillow, 
have observed those two men closely. Pray, | drifting from poor-house to poor-house, and yet 
describe them.”’ business-like in many respects, shrewd, well-in- 

‘*As you appear to be their good angel,’’ re- | formed, and the Hoffas say, one of the best of 
sumed the counsellor, somewhat flurried, ‘‘I shall, | family men, as if he had known the comforts of a 
as I recollect them. They both look very differ- | fireside of his own in early youth, and had been 
ently now, I am told, from the appearance they | cared for by some partner of his joys—some 
presented at the time of the wreck. Tom, par- | Western girl, perhaps, who like one that I have 
ticularly, has been improved by better clothing, | in my mind’s’’— 
and liberal use of soap and water furnished by | *“Why, Mr. Dashem!’’ again softly spoke 
John Hoffa. All done designedly, by my advice | Miriam, “ you don’t call that description? You 
the people say, for effect upon the jury. You are | have forgotten all about the younger man, the 
aware that we gentlemen of the legal profession | hero of the party.’’ 
are often maligned by the masses without reason; | ‘‘ Your pardon again, Miss Pierson,”’ stammered 
believed to be so insincere that unless we are quite | the attorney, now reddening under the embarrass- 
young we have scarcely even the credit of sin- | ment. True! overlooked the younger man, Well, 
cerity in our affairs of the heart; but I can assure | fact is, he is younger,’’ then straightening as if to 
you, Miss Pierson, that since’’— | stretch himself, ‘‘ probably my size—better-look- 





























ing than the older man, of course, better educated. | But Tony, determined to relieve Hoffa of the 


Had | expense of his support at the earliest possible 
a good mother, perhaps, or a sister who cared for | 


Talked as if he had been well brought up. 
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moment, had found a boarding-place for himself 


him, and shed the sweet influence over his early | and the Buster at a house convenient to a com- 


| mission warehouse on Delaware Avenue, in which, 
woman, lovely woman, especially one who will be | through his letters of recommmendation, he had 


life which never can be wholly lost, and which 


nameless, is so well cai’’— 
‘‘ Digressing again, Mr. Dashem. 


Please do | boy and himself. 


been fortunate enough to find employment for the 
In this close intercourse Tony 


not think me unreasonable if I remind you of | learned to appreciate the many good qualities of 


what you doubtless know much better than I do, | the boy. 


| 


As the days wore on, in strengthened 


that sticking to your text is one of the best of | confidence he relaxed somewhat his close watch 


oratorical virtues.’’ 
‘*Confound the girl!’’ mentally ejaculated C. 


over him. The boy appeared so much pleased 
with his improved condition that Tony felt satis- 


Hoffa, as he pulled more vigorously at his mus- | fied that he would not voluntarily leave. 


tache. ‘*I wish she wouldn’t stick to those trou- 
blesome tramps so;’’ and then, as if slowly 
gathering himself, ‘‘why, yes, Miss Miriam. Beg 
pardon, Miss Pierson. I am not the first man 
who has found it difficult to stick to his text in 
the face of his audience. So plain a text, and oh, 
Miri—beg pardon, Miss Miri—Miss Pierson! so 
captivating an audience! Was ever mortal man— 
divine or lawyer—so tempted to ramble.”’ 

“Still wandering, Mr. Dashem! What does 
that younger man look like?’’ now rather ner- 
vously broke in Miriam again. 

‘*Look like! Look like!’’ stammered C. Hoffa, 
greatly disconcerted and with flushed face, ‘‘why, 
like me.”’ 

‘‘Like you, Mr. Dashem! You surely forget 
that you called him a tramp,’’ coolly interrupted 
Miriam. - 

‘“‘In size—that is—yes, in size I mean,’’ he 
replied, very confusedly for C. Hoffa Dashem, 
Esquire. ‘Could not see his face fully. It was 
heavily bandaged; clever fellow, undoubtedly, 
for—for’’— 

“Only a tramp. Is that what you mean to 
say ?’’ suggested Miriam, with the slightest of 
sneers, as her Aunt Tracy interrupted further 
conversation by entering the room. 


CHAPTER XVI.—TONY LOSES THE BUSTER.—HOFFA 
AND OLD TOM VISIT THE CITY. 

To Tony, still in doubt as to his future, the 
days dragged slowly along in Philadelphia. His 
bruised head at times troubled him, too, and was 
kept almost constantly in bandages. John Hoffa 
had insisted upon his remaining in the city until 
the trial, and had engaged comfortable quarters 
for him at one of his own old stopping-places. 








What was his surprise therefore to learn from 
the porter of the store, on his return one day from 
a business errand, that the Buster had disappeared 
a few hours previously with a rough-looking man 
who had called him aside, and with whom. he had 
had, for a few moments before leaving, an excited 
interview. 

To get excused from duty, and again scour the 
purlieus of the locality south of Washington Square 
was forthwith done. After most vigorous search 
throughout the balance of the day, and until late 
in the night, he returned to his boarding-place ex- 
hausted, his head throbbing with intense pain, 
and worst of all, harrowed in soul that by his 
carelessness he had so poorly repaid the kindness 
of his benefactor. 

Another day, with the assistance of the police, 
brought no different result. Brimstone Corners, 
the Blazing Rag, his old haunts in the alleys were 
all visited in vain, and his former companions, 
who were met lounging as listlessly as before, 
when appealed to for information, were either 
ignorant or purposely silent. 

News of Tom’s accident had reached him 
through letters of John Hoffa, and did not at all 
tend to relieve his anxiety. Thinking nothing of 
his own peril, the old man broken down, unable 
to assist himself, in the fullest reliance that he 
would bring with him the witness whose testimony 
was so necessary for their vindication—the thought 
of this sickened him. 

It was while discussing in his own mind whether 
he should continue an apparently fruitless search, 
or go to John Hoffa frankly and tell him of the 
mishap through his own carelessness, that a mes- 
sage reached him one morning that Hoffa himself 
with Tom, had arrived the night before in the 
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city for a visit of a few days, and was quartered 
at the Red Fox Hotel, and wished him to call 
forthwith. 

He hurried to the hotel, and the sight of the 
kind old face, as Tom lay at length on one of the 
lounges, weak from his trip, which had proved 
almost too much for him, for the moment made 
him forget his misfortunes. But the first greetings 
over with both, he called Hoffa aside, and stated 
fully the particulars of the disappearance of the | 
boy and his fruitless search. 

‘‘Well, we must find him; it can’t be helped. | 
And if necessary, we will get Dashem to have the 
trial put off to another court,’’ was. the practical | 
reply of the farmer. 

John Hoffa was greatly pleased to hear of Tony’s 
employment, and that his employers, abundant as | 
clerks were, thought entirely too much of him to 
dispense willingly with his services. He told 
Tony, too, of Old Tom’s work; how valuable a 
man he was, and added, to Tony’s great satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘ And we must see to it that the old man is 
set up again.”’ 

Hasty conversations as to the accident followed ; 
the visit of the Tracys, and such a pretty young 
lady who inquired very kindly for both, especially, | 
said the farmer, with a sly twinkle of his eye, 
‘¢for the man who risked his life to save hers. I 
didn’t tell the young lady that you didn’t know | 
she was in the wreck, and went in at a venture for 
some one. If you had seen her, you would have | 
run more risk, if necessary. You ought to have | 
seen how the old mother was pleased with her. | 
Such a nice young lady. She just made herself | 
like one of us, she said. She has been talking | 
about her ever since, hasn’t she, Tom?” At | 
Tom’s assent, continuing, he added, ‘‘ by the way, 
that young friend of ours, the lawyer, Charlie | 
Dashem, seems to be casting sheep’s eyes that | 
way; but the man who saved her has the first 
claim, isn’t that so? and I’m going to tell Charlie | 
that, too.’’ Hoffa, not noticing Tony’s increased 
interest in the conversation, continued, ‘I like 
to tease Charlie, take him down once and a while | 
alittle. I told him the other day what that crab- 
bed old Flankem said, that young lawyers and old | 
country squires both knew just about enough law 
to be dangerous advisers. But he does work, if 
he does like to talk about it, and he’s been work- 
ing like a beaver at our case. The Hoffas are all 
workers, more so than the Dashems; but the Dash- | 


_ Western girl, were you ?’ 
_ said, but his head looked as red as a cock’s comb; 


| devilish queer, too. 


ship at hard labor, as old Jacob had it. 
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_ ems manage somehow to show their work off better, 


if the Hoffas do pull steadier. 
‘ How are all the Tracys? 


Said I to Charlie, 
Off to consult that 
‘Not a bit of it,’ he 


‘Not a bit of it. Thought that Colonel Tracy 
might give me some points, and had a long and 
pleasant talk with him about the case.’ ‘ About 
Tom’s case, or the girl’s case?’ said I. ‘On the 
wrong scent,’ he said; ‘no woman in the case 
that I know of yet. Can’t tell what there may 
be! devilish pretty! lovely young lady, all that, 
No soft nonsense with her, 


you understand.’ ‘Go in, Charles,’ I told him; 


| ‘try again, nothing like trying. That’s the way 


the Hoffas do. She’s part Tracy, you know; and 
the Hoffas and Tracys *‘ now and forever.’’ How 
is it? You had it over often enough in your 
speech last Fourth of July, ‘‘one and insepar- 
able.’’’ I must say I’d like to see Charles win ; 
a clever fellow, if he has a pretty good opinion of 
himself. And she’s worth a fourteen-years court- 
Still 
there’s another young man has a preémption right, 
as they say out West.”’ 

Tony, from nervous embarrassment, changed 


| while the farmer was talking, to almost desperation 


in manner, which he concealed with difficulty by 
a quick stride towards the window. 

What chance, thought he, as he gazed on the 
hurrying humanity of the street below, will a 
tramp—no, not a tramp—and he shuddered in- 
wardly, but a wanderer over the face of the earth, 
homeless, nameless, a candidate for a prison cell 
perhaps, whatever his good intentions may be, 
stand contrasted with a not bad-looking, active 


| young attorney, of family influence such as the 


Hoffas and Tracys could give, in the estimation of 
an ambitious girl? And he thought of the lines 
of that sweet singer of sentiment—-of the sameness 
of love in prosperity as in adversity—so often 
sung by Miriam. But love is a mocker, and he 


_ thought again that that was in a day of simplicity. 


How would it stand the test of an offer of station 


| in society, an establishment, and the like? The 


surmises were strong; but an undercurrent of 


| faith in Miriam had set in to steady him, when 


John Hoffa slapped him on the shoulder, and with 

what was intended as an assuring manner, said : 
‘Come, Tony, this must not trouble you too 

much. We’ll just set to work quietly, and hunt 
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the boy up again. If we need Charlie, we’ll send 
for him; he’s active and better posted about 
reaching him through the law than we are. Tom 
and I have had a few words in regard to the boy, 
and he thinks it was a mistake to say anything to 
the police. The boy would hear that they were 
inquiring for him long before they could find him 
out, and of course, not knowing their purpose, 
would keep shy of them. He’s a pretty long- 
headed old fellow, that’s certain.”’ 

**T see it, I see it; but I was desperate, time 
hurrying away, and I could scarcely think,’’ nerv- 
ously responded Tony. 

‘Of course, of course. With your head all 
bruised as it is, and the trouble you have, its a 
wonder you can think at all,’’ assuringly echoed 
John Hoffa. 

As they conversed they leaned out of a second 
story window of that dld resort of country trades- 
men and farmers, and looked upon the human tide 
in the thronged street below, setting swiftly down 
to the Barbary Coast—the land of Bulls and 
Bears, of bright-hued dreams of gold, and dismal 
draughts of despair—and upon a refluent tide also 
strongly setting up of substantial looking mer- 
chants, messenger boys, listless loungers, all going 
to make up the nondescript mass of humanity to 
be seen in a crowded city street. Newsboys 
darted here and there, screaming as they ran the 
sensations of the day, an arrest of strikers, a fall 
of a business idol, some moneyed Juggernaut, who 
had crushed his fellows who had pillared him in 
his pride, as well as the poor widow and orphan in 
a hundred different distant streets. Still the busy 
world moved on, strong-limbed porters trundled 
heavy pine boxes from the doors of many-storied 
warehouses; in the angle of the granite steps of 
the same buildings bootblacks plied their busy 
brush. Those immense houses of trade, worlds in 
miniature, not inapt representatives of the larger 
world, misery in their basements and attics, pros- 
perity and comfort in the golden mean of inter- 
mediate marts of trade. 

‘* My broad acres,’’ thought John Hoffa; ‘if I 
can but hear the singing of a grasshopper over a 
ten-acre field.” 

‘*The hurry of the street, the clatter of ma- 
chinery, the drudgery of the desk—anything! any- 
thing !’’ mused Tony, ‘‘if I once again, a free 
man, can have but honest employment.”’ 

There was a little whirlpool in the human sea 


| 


| 





below them, a little further down the street. A 
fire or a dog fight, it is said, will clear a county 
court-house at any time. A knot of humanity in 
a metropolitan street throws out Medusa-like arms 
and drags to its common centre passers-by of all 
descriptions. We are by nature panicy. The 
times were specially panicy. It centred in crowds, 
or surged in mobs. 

That near the Red Fox grew as if by magic. 
Crowding together like beetles the street and side- 
walks were blocked; draymen and drivers of 
carts, added their impatient oaths to the coarse 
shouts and shrill screams of the crowd itself. 
Several street cars, those carriages of the poor, 
were already closely in line with their rounded 
oblong tops, when Tony suddenly started from 
his gaze, and turning to Tom exclaimed : 

‘*Crazy Jane, as I’m alive. Jane is in that 
crowd ; Iam sure I saw her. I hear her scream- 
iug now.”’ 

Tony started for the stairway. Tom half rising, 
as if to follow, was detained by John Hoffa, who 
said : 

**No, no, Tom! you are too weak. You must 
keep quiet; I'll follow Tony, and we’ll be back 
soon. Keep easy, old fellow ;” and with another 
quieting glance at Tom he started after Tony. 

The superior agility of the young man had hur- 
ried him to the centre of the crowd some minutes 
before John Hoffa’s broad shoulders could push a 
way to his side, to find him expostulating with a 
burly blue-coated policeman, who held in one 
hand the tender arm of a frightened little girl, 
and in the other rougher grasp the bony wrist of 
a spare, poorly-clad, wild-looking old woman. 

‘*Make way, now! I say, I know what I’m 
about, I guess. Can’t shut my eye up with any 
story of that kind. Better time to do that after 
Charley Ross is found. We’re bound to take up 
all suspicious-looking customers who go about 
with other people’s children. Mayor’s orders. 
No let up on that. Wouldn’t take your affidavy, 
would you, that that’s her child? Rather think 
not. Only playing craze,’’ and under responsive 
sallies from the crowd in all manner of tone and 
expression, the officer with his captive forced a 
way through the crowd. 

Tony, seeing that further parley there was useless, 
if not dangerous, from the angry feeling of the by- 
standers, turned to Hoffa, and in a few words told 
him of the fortunate advent of Jane, in the view 
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that it might lead to the discovery of the Buster. 
It was hastily arranged too that Hoffa should get 
a city acquaintance likely to be known to the 
magistrate before whom the party would undoubt- 
edly be taken, and follow as quickly as possible ; 
Tony meanwhile to hurry forward and keep them 
in sight. 

At the magistrate’s office, in the presence of an 
angry and excited crowd—for the saddest of the 
stories of the period was thai of a bright boy of 
four, who two years previously had been suddenly 
spirited away, and had remained lost to parents 
and people; and the people in a sympathy born of 
their own household affection, had made the loss 
their own—a hearing was had, which showed that 
Jane was known to many present as a street beg- 
gar, somewhat crazed; that the child straying 
from its home had fallen in with her accident- 
ally in her wandering, and only for a square or 
two. 

She was about to be committed as a vagrant, 
when John Hoffa’s acquaintance, who had come 
up, to the great surprise of those present, stated 
that his friend would care for her. To him she 
was entrusted, much to the disgust of the officer 
and disappointment of a lively-looking reporter, 
who, note-book in hand, stood ready for another 
of the many sensational stories of lost children. 
Meanwhile the child itself was given to its father, 
who had been hunted up. 

To Jane’s natural craziness was now added the 
bewildering idea that anybody cared enough about 
her to interfere. It overpowered her, and some 
minutes after the greater portion of the crowd 
had left, she sat on the floor of the magistrate’s 
office as ifin stupor. Her eyes fell vacantly upon 
those remaining. Tony’s changed dress and plas- 
tered temple would have accounted for failure of 
recognition by one of full mental capacity. 

When, however, he again interfered to request 
the officer to treat her more gently as he ordered 
her with a rough shake to get up off the floor, he 
met the fuller calmer gaze of the old woman, and 
her eyes gleamed as she rose, and with long, bony 
finger pointed at Tony, shrieked out : 

‘¢A woman in the case. Jane knows it. 
old Slouch says Crazy old Jane knows it. 
don’t like the younker, ha! ha! 
old Jane, cause old Jane knows it. A woman in 
the case,’’ and again squatting upon the floor 
wound up with a hysterical laugh continued for 


The 
Slouch 
Younker helps 











some time, and accompanied by a rocking move- 
ment of her body. 

Fearful of attracting too much attention there, 
Tony, with the assistance of John Hoffa, gently 
placed her again upon her feet, and quietly led 
her along, still raving in an undertone, until they 
reached a side door of the hotel. A convenient 
room, with needed food, gave her the ‘‘ warmest 
welcome’”’ she had had in ‘‘ her life’s dull round,’’ 
since mother Hoffa had quartered her in their 
capacious barn. 

As upon that occasion, Tony waited until a few 
hours of rest had quieted the old woman, and 
then, by occasional hints interjected in her wild 
rambling statements, drew from her the story of 
her wanderings in the city, and the fact that she 
had met the Buster within the last few days. 

That young gentleman, he found, had reported 
to the beauties, as he called them, in the old 
locality, as a boy would at home, but under charge 
of a street showman, who kept close watch upon 
him. 

Tony knew from his own long and laborious 
searches that there was no certainty of finding 
him there ; Jane seemed to know no likely places 
at which to find him in the city streets, which 
ran their rows of gas-lights miles toward three 
points of the compass. : 

Time did not admit of a random search. 

One place had been mentioned in her discon- 
nected talk as a favorite resort of the showmen. 
It was spoken of as an island, and a place of 
amusement convenient to the city. 

Tony and Tom laid their heads together, and 
after some inquiries of the landlord, and particu- 
larly of the fast-looking young bar-tender, with 
consultation of the large city map hanging in the 
reading-room of the hotel, concluded that it could 
be no other than the tramps’ watering-place— 
Smith’s Island. 


CHAPTER XVII.—OUR FRIENDS VISIT SMITH’S IS- 
LAND.—DISCOVERY OF THE BUSTER. 

In the history of our common country very 
common names have played a most uncommon 
part. 

Virginia, long our most prominent State, was 
settled by a certain John Smith, and more recently, 
as has been with a little sly malice remarked, un- 
settled by a no less certain John Brown. 

It does not appear that the adventurous John 
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Smith, who, if we may credit a quaint writer of | 


his day, ‘‘never let the opportunity slip to blow 
his own trumpet,’’ ever had the chance to give 
his name to the “little island which divides the 
current of the Delaware midway between the cities 
of Camden and Philadelphia, as he had with a 
larger one off the coast of his favorite territory of 
Virginia. As the original John was rather vague 
in his account of the ‘*‘ New England which ex- 
tended between that Virginia and the new land 
of the French,”’ it is tolerably certain that he had 
not. Nevertheless the island, now double, is 
there, and in the name and possession of that 
extensive family, and to be visited by any John 
Smith of the day for a ten-cent fare. 


John Hoffa and Tony, while walking slowly with 
Tom, after a most satisfactory breakfast at the 
Red Fox, to the foot of Market street. Once 
upon one of the little tubs of ferry boats which 


Tom seemed much the better for the refreshing 
breeze of the river. 

Upon the Island itself, the discordant bands, 
groups of early visitors, who looked as if they had 
recourse to its fresh air to recover from the de- 
bauches of the night, frequent liquor booths with 
their rows of upturned glasses, their thick bottoms 
designed for a large proportion of glass to a cor- 
respondingly small amount of gin, furnished no 
information worthy of a place in any historical 
notes and queries, had our party been that way 
inclined. 

The visit was but a venture after all; and it 
became apparent, as boat after boat came, emptied 


with an eye shut to the miserable mortals about 
you, commands a most delightful view of the 
city’s lengthened sinuous front, its busy com- 
merce, laboring tugs and frequent ferry-boats, 
plying between the great city and its smaller 
Jersey neighbor, all forming a picture which, 
when seen in a heated term, from under grateful 
shade and fanned by bracing air, will more 


| than compare with any of the many neighborhood 


resorts favored by fashion, and thronged with 
pleasure-seeking crowds. 

‘*Only man is vile,’’ as our trio soon saw in 
the low appearance of the visitors and equally low 


| character of the entertainments provided for them. 


| To that class, meagre as its artificial accommoda- 
No historical questions of the kind troubled | 


tions were, it was a paradise of luxury—this 
transfer from foul lodgings and the filthy odors of 
the gutter to the fresh air and leafy shelter of this 
gem of the river. Theonly green spot in the lives 


_ of many miserable wretches! Long may they enjoy 
connect the great metropolis with Smith’s Island, | 


the advantages given it by mother Nature ! 
While the eyes of our party quietly drank in 
the beauties of land and water embraced in its 


_ outlook, the crowd of morning visitors kept in- 
creasing, and their heads turned suddenly to the 


rear at the blare of a bugle in a circus ring behind 
them. An announcement pompously made by a 
rough looking fellow in motley dress told them 
that ‘‘the Grand European and Asiatic Combina- 


| tion would entertain them with wonderful feats of 


their ill-favored load, departed for fresh supplies | 


of these waifs of the streets, and still no Buster, 
that the visit might be a tedious one. 

There was much in the natural beauty of the 
site to prevent any stay from becoming irksome. 
Its abandonment to the class now patronizing it 
was one of many similar sacrifices, made as the 
age progressed, by aristocratic residents on the 
river front, when driven westward by the demands 
of trade. Lovely garden fronts, pavilions over- 


sultry summer evenings by cooling breezes from 


the river, have long since disappeared, and in their | 
stead are lofty warehouses, which look upon busy | 


wharves and long lines of tapering masts. 
A seat upon one of the rough pine benches, 


performing monkeys, trained horses and agile 
acrobats, which had been performed repeatedly 
before the crowned heads of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and would now be exhibited before the 
august audience of Smith’s Island.’’ 

A shocking array of bruised and bleared eyes, 
set in fire-gilt faces, and owned by the most mel- 
ancholy of crowds of all ages, sexes and colors, 
had gathered around the outer edge of the ring, 
and greeted our observers as the ‘‘ august audi- 
ence’ upon this occasion. Another fanfare of 
the trumpet by the wearer of the motley, and the 
attention of all turned to the canvas door of a 
shed on the outer edge of the ring, from which 


issued a performing horse tightly reined and 
looking the stream, refreshing gay occupants in | 


girthed, which bowed to the clown and gracefully 
caracoled about the enclosure. It was speedily 


followed and mounted by a monkey in tin helmet 
and scarlet coat, which flourished a small gun, 
snapped percussion caps, and went through a 
mimic drill. 
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“‘ Afore God, one ob de ole time people,’’ 
chuckled an old negress, as she clapped her hands 
with delight. ‘* He knows enough; bet you he 
does. 
too; only won’t let on. Too sharp for dat! Jes’ 
like a tramp, yah, yah! No lettin’ on for dat 
chile ; only don’t want to work, yah, yah!’’ 

None of the tramps seemed disposed to resent 
the comparison, although, as John Hoffa observed, 
they constituted the great bulk of the audience. 

Some acrobatic feats, which had astonished the 
‘* crowned heads of Europe, Asia and Africa,’’ as 
the clown frequently took occasion to observe, 
were viewed with great complacence by that 
‘assemblage of American kings and queens by 
virtue of their citizenship,’’ as he further told 
them in his flattering appeals to their patriotic 
pride. ‘* Although they didn’t happen to wear 
inconvenient gold crowns upon their heads, and 
run about with sceptres in their hands a-stealing 
their neighbors’ kingdoms, and a-interfering with 
their neighbors’ happiness.”’ : 

His appeals fell heavy upon the spiritless crowd, 
who with stolid interest munched their peanuts or 
stupidly gazed upon the performance. 

The trumpet again sounded, and ‘‘ the world- 
renowned vocalist, who had been encored by all 
of the kings, most of the queens, and some of the 
Presidents, the wonderful boy soprano, born in 
Italy, educated in France, and listened to in Eng- 
land by admiring audiences of thousands, Signor 
Antonio Cornicinio,’’ clad in spangled velvet, 
lightly and gracefully stepped from the canvas 
door of the shed and took a position, amid many 
plaudits, upon a mat spread for him in the centre 
of the circle. 

However attractive the youthful Signor proved 
to the crowd, he had special interest for our 
observers—as Tony, as soon as he caught sight of 
his features, gently nudged the others with the 
information that he was none other than the object 
of their search—the Royal Juke of the Tramps 
alias the Buster of the bruisers of the Square. 

John Hoffa would not have believed it, and 
Tom strained his vision to catch some points of 
resemblance. ‘The tone of the boy’s voice soon 
convinced him that he had heard that wonderful 
soprano in many snatches of song on less favor- 
able occasions. His performance was not with- 
out a certain crude merit, and by natural touches 
of humor contrasted favorably with the strained 


No mistake about dat; knows how to work,’ 





attempts at wit of the rough, beetle-browed fellow 
who acted as clown. There was a certain boyish 
frankness, not to say attractiveness of manner, 
which, while hardly in keeping: with his réle of 
Signor, commended him to John Hoffa, who did 
not fail to see what Tony had before noticed— 
that he had in him the making of a man. 

His part was varied, loudly encored, and as oft 
repeated. His collection of street songs abounded 
with allusions, at times pathetic, to the miserable 
lives, low surroundings and many misfortunes of 
the poor wretches who were his listeners. One 
ballad in particular which he announced as the 
true history of the misadventures of Bill Scollop, 
a whaling man, and Moll Shrimp, a catfish girl— 
how the oil wells bursted the whale-oil trade, 
after they had got hitched for life, and Bill off on 
a whaling cruise, and sent William home as an 
unfortunate oil speculator to tramp it with Moll— 
was loudly called for. It was partly recited and 
partly sung, most of the audience joining in the 
chorus, the popularity of which seemed to hinge 
on some fancied similarity between the catfish 
and the whale. One rummy old buffer insisted 
that they were the same fish at the start—the 
whale drifted into fresh water and gradually got 
stunted. ‘That’s easy seen by looking at ’em 
both. None of the crowd raised the question 
whether both were fish, and the Smith’s Island 
naturalist had his way. 

As Buster’s performance was mainly made up of 
repetitions of the piece at the call of the crowd, 
we give it, to show the low sentiment which pleased 
them. Its chief merit was in the boy’s tone and 
manner: 

Bill Scollop was a whaling man, what lived in Oyster Row; 
Moll Shrimp she was a catfish gal, and allus on the go; 
Says Bill to Moll, we both like fish, both fresh and salt, and 
sich, 
So heave ahoy, and take my line, and let us go and hitch. 
So hold your hats, my lively boys, there’s nothing 
like a whale, 
Unless it be a cattie, in the way of head and tail. 
So Bill went in his whaling boat, out in the rain and snow, 
And Moll she went on Oakum street, a crying “ Catfish, oh!” 
Until the ile burst up itself, a-running from the ground, 
And Bill he came a drifting home, to go a-bumming round. 
So hold, ete. 


Now if you see a whaling man, a tramping in your way, 
Likewise a lively catfish gal, who by his side does stay, 


Open your wallets, show the signs, nor ax them for a stamp, 
For bet your life, its Bill and Moll, a-bumming on the tramp. 
So hold, etc. 
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Tony, during the progress of the performance, 
kept his face concealed—Tom was so changed in 
appearance that he stood in no danger of recog- 
nition—as he was fearful, from past experience 
with the boy, of his escape, unless it was properly 
provided against. Quietly, they agreed to await 
the close of the exhibition, and endeavor to see 
him as much alone as possible. In their zest for 
the songs, the pleased listeners protracted the 


performance in all possible ways, save by contri- | 
butions to the helmet, which the monkey with | 
many bows and grimaces presented to them. Un- | 


der the lash which, in the hands of the brutish 
clown, cut him quite as frequently as it cracked 
about him, the sad-eyed little caricature of hu- 
manity, or as the negress, not an inapt disciple of 
Darwin, had in her gleeful joy observed, ‘‘ one ob 
de ole time people come down to us,”’ 
round and returned, dancing to the music of the 
few coppers which clinked at the bottom of his 
tin helmet. 

Successive rounds of the kind disgusted the 
clown proprietor, and the Signor was withdrawn 
with much less grace and flourish than accom- 
panied his entry. The announcement was made 
in an ill humor, much in contrast with the smiles 
of the opening, that the performance would be 
repeated in the afternoon, and it was hoped to a 
better-paying audience. 

As the sorry-looking crowd separated slowly, 
our party eyed closely as they could, without 
attracting attention, the shed which now held the 
combined circus and menagerie. They had neared 
it sufficiently to hear loud angry talk in the rough 
voice of the clown, and an occasional yell of the 
monkey, and half-smothered’ shriek of the boy. 
The brute in his rage was evidently making the 
performers pay for the shortcomings of the audi- 
ence. It was with difficulty that John Hoffa was 
restrained from forcing an entrance and effecting 
a rescue. 

Tony, sorry for the punishment of the boy, 


although he thought some was due him for his un- | 


grateful desertion, decided, under a suggestion 


from Old Tom, upon a subterfuge, that the farmer | 


should decoy the boy outside of the tent under 
promise of a contribution for his performance, 
and then detain him in conversation until Tony 
and Tom could come up. The plan worked toa 


charm, although delayed somewhat by the suspi- | 


cion of the clown, who said that he would receive 


went his | 


the money and give it to the boy. Hoffa, as he 
stood in front of the canvas door jingling the coin 
in his hand, insisted upon the boy himself coming 
out to receive it, that he wanted to talk with him 
about the songs. The bait, much weightier than 
the total receipts of the morning, took, and the 
boy, hastily wiping his eyes, yet half filled with 
| tears, with the back of his hand, by permission of 
the clown, with an easy bow, presented himself to 
Hoffa. 

The latter retaining the coin, pleasantly took 
hold of the lad’s hand, and led him to a conve- 
nient seat under a willow, closely watched by the 
clown and followed by the monkey, chattering as 
if unwilling to be parted from the boy. A sharp 
cut with an oath from the clown sent poor Jocko 
into the shed with a yell of agony. 

The farmer’s kind look, and equally kind words 
following close as they did upon the clown’s bru- 
|. tality, won the boy by the time the seat had been 
taken. A savage side-look at the clown as he 
stood by, whip in hand, bade him start as if to go, 
and say in a frightened manner: 

‘* Please, sir, pay me quick. He’ll cut the hide 
off of me if I don’t go right away.”’ 

«I'll see to that, my boy; I’ll keep him quiet. 
I want to talk with you a few minutes. I'll pay 
you well,” responded the farmer, in a quieting 
tone. 

‘‘Oh, sir, you can’t, you can’t; you’re the 
second man as has tried to help me. You can’t, 
you can’t; he’s got too tight a grip on me,’’ 
appealed the boy in an undertone, and then 
added, as if to himself, ‘‘I’ll be blowed if the 
Buster knows hisself. Here’s as much as two men 
as looks decent as tried to help me. For all that, 
I was busted away from Tony without a sight of a 
chance to see him or to say a word.” 

’ Tom and Tony were gradually edging up, and 
the clown observing their movement, insisted 
upon Hoffa’s paying the boy forthwith and letting 
him go. While Hoffa still seated with the boy’s 
hand in his was expostulating with the fellow, 
they quietly stepped in between them and the 
canvas door of the shed. 

“‘Tony, Tony,’’ exclaimed the boy, as his eyes 
filled with tears of joy, ‘‘I know’d there was 
suthin’ up; another man, so much like Tony, 
wantin’ to see me as has no friends. I was busted 
away from you, I was, ’pon my honor, I was. I 








| didn’t intend’’— 
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“You lying little scoundrel,’’ burst in the 
wearer of the motley with a volley of oaths, ‘I'll 
have you jugged in Cherry Hill; no Moya for you, 
mind, if you don’t step right into this shed. And 
I’ll handle you for interfering with my business,”’ 
in a threatening tone to Hoffa. 

Old Tom, weak as he was, stepped in front of 
the clown, just as he saw John Hoffa’s big fin- 
gers doubling into a bigger fist, and in a quiet way 
told him: 

‘* You have no right to detain the boy against 
his will. We have evidence enough of ill treat- 
ment to put you in as close quarters as you threaten 
the boy with, and you may as well make up your 
mind without any fuss about it that the boy must 
be free’if he wants to be.’’ 

Tom’s fist had an emphatic look also, and the 
clown was puzzled. 

**Old Tom, Old Tom, I'll be blowed,’’ fairly 
yelled the boy, who had been eyeing Tom intently 
as he spoke. 

‘*Of course you’d be arter Tony. Allers was, 
that old hog, the Slouch said ;’’ and springing be- 
tween them, velvet, spangles, and all, the boy, 
emboldened by his backing, doubled his fists, and 
with a pugilistic flourish succeeded in getting in 
one or two lively blows on the face of the clown 
before Tom and Tony could interfere, or that in- 
dividual defend himself from the unexpected 
attack, saying as he struck : 

‘*Its all a lie, you knows it; you set the job up 
on me, and now its my turn.”’ 

John Hoffa, with his country spirit of fair play, 
felt inclined to let the boy have a chance at the 
brute. Tom, however, seeing the rapidly gather- 
ing crowd, and not knowing how its uncertain 
material would incline in the dispute, although 
their sympathies were soon observed to be strongly 
with the boy, quieted matters, and told the clown 
that he would like to have a private conversation 
with him. 

Enraged as that worthy was, Tom’s manner 
carried authority with it, and they stepped aside. 
Once or twice it was observed that the threats of 
the clown were loud and angry, and were met by 
low and firm replies on the part of Tom; but the 
result of the conversation was that without the in- 
tervention of the police, as had been threatened, 
the *‘Signor’’ stripped himself of his velvet and 
spangles, put on the suit Tony had provided him 
with, and was the boy again, ‘‘ ready,’’ as he said, 





“to stick till the last horn toots, and not be 
busted away agin by any lyin’ cove as says he has 
a job set up, and the cops all ready with their 
nippers to deadhead me right through in Black 
Mariar to Cherry Hill.’’ 

John Hoffa was so much pleased with the result 
that he gave an order for unlimited beer for the 
crowd, even insisting that the brutal clown should 
join him in a glass, which he did, although in a 
surly manner. 

Whatever history may say of the Treaty Tree of 
Penn under which the bland William beguiled the 
Sons of the Forest, which, when it was a tree, 
could readily have been seen from where our 
party stood; or of the stout Swedes who built 
their church and fort together at a somewhat ear- 
lier day, and in view also of the site of our little 
party; or of the matchless eloquence of the great 
Whitefield who, in his mission of peace and good 
will, held spell-bound thronging thousands within 
easy view of our little locality, the records of the 
tramps of Smith’s Island, when written up, will 
show marked in the broadest of red letter the day 
of the Buster’s deliverance. 

As they slowly turned towards the boat amid 
salutations from all sorts of sorry-looking faces, 
John Hoffa said ‘‘ he felt as happy as he did when 
he took Tom and Tony home to Mother Hoffa on 
the day of the accident, although that work was 
done without beer. This is reform in a small 
way,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ but the best of all reform 
begins with a man himself, and in a small way. 
If we reform ourselves and get to feel right in the 
work, we can’t rest without trying to better and re- 
form men as we meet and find them. And if this 
could be generally carried out, things would right 
themselves, reforms would grow as men would be 
bettered in circumstances. There would be no 
strikers, for laborers would not be ground down 
in wages by employers, and there would not even 
exist a pretext for violence. And there would be 
no tramps, for the healthy encouragement of labor 
would do away with any occasion for men to roam 
the country in search of work, away from home 
and kin, getting dispirited, and then going to the 
dogs, and falling into the lazy, good-for-nothing 
habits of the tramp. But then, again,’’ continued 
John Hoffa, giving two or three shakes of his head 
as if somewhat staggered, ‘‘there’s your regular 
old born tramp, who is just as much a part of the 
road he tramps on as the ground itself, just as 
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lifeless, just as dirty; who has tramped and 

tramped, and whose forefathers have tramped and 

tramped, until all the man has been tramped out, | 
and nothing left to build on, as old Squire Zeig- 

enbaum says; what’s to be done with him ?”’ 

Aye, John Hoffa, there’s the rub. Economists 
in libraries of polished walnut, and over books 
bound in morocco; matrons of soup houses, blue- 
coated custodians of police stations, preachers in 
their pulpits, and parishioners in their pews, are all 
puzzled over that perplexing problem of the day. | 
Hard times do not make those tramps; they sim- 
ply fill their ranks with reluctant recruits. 

It is by this regular tramp, as John Hoffa styles 
him, that the outrages which have made the name 
one of terror in rural districts, have mainly been 
committed, and it is against this tramp that society 
is disposed to wage its war of extermination. 

Tom and Tony thought his practical remarks no 
bad solution of the labor question, and that they 
could point out at least two examples of its success 
in practice. 

‘* But I’ll be blowed,”’ broke in the Buster, who | 
was almost wild with delight, ‘‘ now that we’re all | 
right, if I don’t ‘pity that monkey. He’d creep | 


up to me like a kitten to a hot brick, when he’d | 


hear that whip a-crackin’ over him. He’s not his, 
at any rate. He knows he stole him.”’ 

‘* fs that so?’’ slowly observed John Hoffa as, 
bidding the party await his return, he retraced his 
steps to the shed. His interview was no less suc- 
cessful than Tom’s, through the threat of advertis- 
ing for the owner, and some pecuniary considera- 
tion. At all events the crowd cheered, Tom and 
Tony laughed, and the Buster, as that young man 
himself said, ‘‘almost busted for joy,’’ as they saw 
John Hoffa emerging from, the shed, holding 
Jocko, tin-helmeted and scarlet-coated, by a long 
chain, and making many awkward endeavors to pre- 


_vent the pleased creature from crawling up his stal- 


wart form, and perching upon his broad shoulders. 
The little tub of a ferry-boat rocked more than 
ever with its joyous freight upon the return trip, 


and the guests of the Red Fox, who smiled at the 


oddly-compounded crowd as they returned to the 
hotel, smiled more when they saw the joyous 
meeting of the Buster and Crazy Jane, and fre- 
quently after remarked that one of the liveliest 
evenings of sound practical enjoyment they had 
ever seen, was when a monkey and two tramps 
seemed to be prominent characters and the recip- 
ients of the most substantial benefits. 





ZILLA. 


By Mary WALSINGHAM. . 


GuipINnc down the shady lane, 

Flitting o’er the moonlit plain, 

Singing up the mountains wild— 

Now a woman, now a child— 
Lovelier far than Lady Lilla— 
Artless, artful Gipsy Zilla! 


Eyes of jet, and cheek of brown; 
Step of fawn in homely gown; 
Scarlet lips in hood of red— 
Glancing smile and haughty head; 
Ill he fared, the burly miller, 
Who would snatch a kiss from Zilla, | 

| 


Tiny teeth of dazzling pearl— 

Handsome, cunning, gipsy girl! 

Who comes yonder o’er the sward? | 

Ha! it is the manor’s lord, | 
Courtly Roland of the “ Villa;’’ | 
Why not flee now, haughty Zilla? | 


Nay, thy plan is far more wise, 
Vanquished half is she who flies, 
Better stop and smile that way, 


Fruit and mountain flowers display; 
(Stolen fruit from Roland’s villa, 
Pretty, cunning, nimble Zilla!) 


Lillian loves those mountain blooms, 

Harebells sweet, and heather plumes; 

Roland he must suit her whim, 

So he climbs yon mountain’s brim, 
Meeting there the dusky Zilla 
Gathering these for languid Lilla. 


Oh, proud Lillian, were you told 
What beside his yellow gold 
From your brother’s keeping strayed, 
Meeting thus the mountain maid, 
Dusky, dark-eyed, gipsy Zilla, 
Gathering flowers for you, vain Lilla! 


Oh, the proud Sir Roland Fane, 

He must wed to soothe his pain! 

Lady Lillian, spare your tears, 

Little Roland heeds or cares, 
Roving through his lordly villa 
With its star-eyed mistress, Zilla, 
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IV. 


WuEN I perused, with youthful interest, a book 


which fell under my notice one day in Boston, a | 


book of wild imagery and intense power of ex- 


pression—‘‘ The Ladye Annabel, by an Unknown | 


Author,”’ as its title-page informed the public—I 
had no thought of ever becoming acquainted, per- 
sonally, with one of the strangest characters in 
real life that it has ever been my lot to know in- 
timately. I was then contributing occasionally 


to a Philadelphia magazine conducted by one of | 


my boyhood’s friends ; a periodical of no preten- 
sions to first-class literary position, and yet, as I 
remember, comprising in its modest list of articles 
more real talent than is now the general feature 
of more than one assumptious monthly publication 
of its kind. The day of Graham and Godey had 
not then come to dictate reputations for writers 
of poetry and prose; though William E. Burton 
courier the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ to which 
Edgar A. Poe, as editor, for a period lent the 
earlier efforts of his versatile genius and the ques- 
tionable associations of his moral aberrations. In 
New York literary fields, Nathaniel P. Willis, and 
his collaborateur, George P. Morris, essayed to 
satirize and amuse in their ‘‘ Corsair,’’ while Seba 


” 


Smith, who had won a ‘‘down-East’’ reputation | 


as ‘*‘ Jack Downing,’ and his partner, Lawrence 
Labree, were running another frail bark ashore 
under the name of ‘* Rover.” 

Bostonian reprinters had filled New England 
libraries with ‘* Athenzeum’’ and “ Penny Maga- 
zines,’’ content to rest their native dignity on 
Everett’s periods in the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view ;’’ but neither Philadelphia nor the ‘* Modern 
Athens,”’ nor New York city could claim superi- 
ority in domains of ‘* Maga’’ over Southern mind 
as then exuberant in pages of the ‘* Magnolia’”’ and 
“Southern Literary Messenger.’’ Cooper in those 
days was yielding slowly under broadsides of Cap- 
tain Marryat, and Scott was giving place to Bul- 
wer in other realms of romance. Anon the French 
Jeuilletonisis, Dumas, Sue, De Kock, ‘‘ George 


was sinking his earnings as an actor in their avant. | 


| possible a field of wanton literature, sown broad- 
cast with seeds that, in our day, bear Dead Sea 
| fruits of mind and morals. 

But, when my fancy followed the weird imagin- 
ings of that ** Unknown Author” who wrote ‘* The 
Ladye Annabel,’’ and when soon after I encoun- 
tered him in Philadelphia, there were no misgivings 
_ in my thought concerning evil to come from indis- 
criminate book-making. Greeted with warm clasp 
of a tenacious hand, small and shapely, and re- 
garded by large gray eyes with a humid light in 
them, I listened to a voice which, in its low 
tones, was full of melody; and, impressible as I 
was in those days, we began a friendship which 
continued during that ‘‘ Unknown Author’s’’ 
fleeting life. 

An ‘Unknown Author’’ still. Although his 
name is allowed to appear, witha list of his works, 
in Allibone’s pages, and although that name was 
once a ‘‘ household word”’ in American families— 
wherever enthusiastic patriotism and indignant 
protest in behalf of mankind, bowed and bleed- 
_ing, could inspire response—yet George Lippard 

remains, to all literary appreciation, the ‘‘ Un- 
known Author’ that he styled himself on the 
| title-page of ‘‘ Ladye Annabel.’’ 

Yet that one book of his—crude though it be 
in conception and exuberant in language—dis- 
| closes a force of imagination and an insight into 
human nature, pure or perverted, which we may 

look for in vain under names of English and 
| American writers of fiction to whom Allibone and 
| his critical kind award praise and repute. 
| But George Lippard wrote for no critical Areo- 
| pagus, nor coveted its rewards, so commonly 
| bestowed upon mediocrity, backed by booksellers, 
| and pretension puffed by newspapers. This genius, 
| like the affatus of that heedless school-boy who 
whistled in school, might well have excused the 
aberration, by declaring that ‘‘ it whistled itself.’’ 

For, if ever an author gave rein to impulse in 
_ abandonment of conventional bit and bridle, that 
' author was the boy of seventeen who penned his 


Sand,’’ were to flood cheap book-marts, and make | ‘* Pilgrimage of St. George,’’ and the dying man 
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of thirty, who inscribed his adoration of God wil i; 
his love for man on the “White Banner’ he | 
began to publish as a monthly magazine. 

But Lippard had no Mecenas among book- 
publishers to usher his better impulses into print 
or encourage his literary versatility to become | 
concentrated intellectual power. A child of the | 
people, fretted from infancy by those “twin | 
jailers’’ which Bulwer makes his Claude Melnotte, | 

| 


repressed by—‘‘ low birth and iron fortune’’—the | 
life he lived in youth was a struggle for his de- 
pendent household, with a ‘‘ wolf at the door.’’ | 
Dreaming bright fancies, brooding over dark re- 
alities, were alternations of his days and nights. 
Bread for the soul he broke with angelic appari- | 
tions, when visions of fame and fortune vaulted | 
with blue heavens the low roof of his Spring | 
Garden domicile ; but the visions were evermore 
displaced by cloudy forebodings of no bread for 
the body to break with his sister orphan and their | 
aged aunts. From boyhood to manhood, with a 
few brief breaks of sunshine from a successful 
bargain with publishers, the res angusta domi were | | 
habitual goads to his labors and fetters on his | 
thoughts. No man exalted labor more than Lip- | 
pard did. ‘‘ Genius and industry,’’ he said, were 
forces to move the world. But he bowed himself 
to a field of exertion which soiled his genius 
while it rewarded not his toil. For the young 
author had made for himself enemies by too free 
usage of his turn for satire; and there were men 
in that day whose pens in journalism were dipped 
in gall more acrid than nutgall, to gratify per- 
sonal pique or feed editorial spleen. And when 
a sporadic story here and there was flung off by 
Lippard in his dashing way—perhaps with anx- 
iety for his imminent rent-day more than with 
heed for reputation—some ‘‘ dog in office’ opened 
with a howl of invidious criticism, and a pack of 
curs gave tongue behind, in mockery of style and 
travesty of language. “Ho! ho!” they yelped— 
“Ha! ha!’’ ‘* Lippard’s spasmodic pen again !”’ 
—‘*Ho! ho! ha! ha!” 

And they carried the day against ‘industry 
and genius’’ dragging chains of poverty! It was 
sport for flippant editors to hound down struggling 
ambition, with their ‘‘ Ho! ho!’’ and ‘‘ Ha! ha!’’ 
Poor George Lippard was relegated to the ranks of 
. melodramatic playwrights and prompters, whose | 
stage-whispers are answered by ‘‘ Hi! hi!’’ from 


| ous 





newsboy critics in the gallery. No effort at honest 
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review Gestinined his in from his wentintie 
paintings of glorified nature from a few incongru- 
‘* pot-boilers ;’’ but the ‘‘ Ho! ho!’’ censors 
| smashed his canvas whenever unrolled, and the 
‘*Ha! ha!’’ paragraphs followed him* year by 


_ year to the epitaph on his literary grave. 


For, in those three ponderous tomes which em- 


| balm for encyclopedic immortality every British 


pamphleteer and American tractarian whom Alli- 
bone could make an author, under microscopic 


| scrutiny, and which have no mention at all of 


writers whom Allibone’s omniscience overlooked— 
in those three cemeteries of English literature 
there is but one line over the ashes of George 
Lippard, in a catalogue of his works—a line in- 
scribed by no American pen; dictated by no just 
American estimate of merit ; but a line, ‘‘ cruel as 
| death,’’ rewritten by Allibone from a British 


| journal, and made the summary of all that ‘* Un- 


known Author’’ deserved, whose “Legends of 
the Revolution,’’ ‘Jesus and the Poor’’ and 
‘The Arisen Washington,’’ are lessons of high 
thought and pure purposes, worth more than 
libraries of meretricious volumes lauded in that 
cyclopedic compilation. 

And this line, transcribed by Allibone, stabbing 
the lowly dust of George Lippard with a pen that 
was barbed and venomed by some ignorant or 
malignant British writer, is all that tells of my 
‘* Unknown Author’s”’ brief but busy life: ‘* The 
scavenger’s trade may be useful, but we don’t 
like his company.”’ 

Poor George Lippard! with his reverence for 
all things lofty and aspiring; his exaltation of 
manhood ; his chivalrous respect for womanhood ; 
his pleadings in behalf of human suffering ; his 
fierce, uncompromising hatred of oppression and 
wrong; his love for the pure; his poetic ideal 
of the good; his kindred with intellect every- 
where, expressed so earnestly, if redundantly, in 
that requiem he wrote upon a brother novelist, 
Charles Brockden Brown, whom he called ‘‘ The 
Broken-hearted.”’ 

If ever a man of rare genius and choice human 
sympathies was removed in thought and word 
from all relations with a ‘‘scavenger’s trade,’’ it 
was the author of that human book, ‘* The Naza- 
rene.’’ And if ever such a man died by the way- 
side ‘* broken-hearted,” it was he who began his 
march with young love smiling over his ‘‘ Pilgrim- 
age of St. George,’’ and who survived to weep 
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over that young love buried away from his heart | in my heart against you, for you were smiling ; 
in Monument Cemetery. 


| but when I read those lines you gave me, I could 
I remember the summer’s day when we rode | have laid down my heart under your feet !’’ 
out together to that ‘city of the dead,” and the | Such Oriental expression of feeling was natural 
widower threw himself prostrate on the grave of | to the man. ‘‘I was hungry to see you!’’ he 
his * Rose,” the wife of a few short years. I | exclaimed, with both hands clasping the hands of 
turned the head of my horse to other pathways, | a friend. And to another he spoke of a ‘‘ streak 
that his grief might be solitary; but, ever as I | of sunshine in his face.’’ 
caught a glimpse of that grass-plot through vistas And I thought it but natural on his lips, one 
of foliage, I could see the husband lying on the | afternoon as we sat at an open window of my 
wife’s grave, and I knew he was wrestling with | rooms in New York, inhaling the odors of May 
griefs that would not be quieted. blossoms, mingled with aromas of coffee and 
He was wifeless, then, and sisterless ; as he had | cigars, to hear the solemn asseveration : ‘ 
from childhood been motherless and fatherless. I ‘* May flowers are blooming here, but the June 
recall the day when I met him on Chestnut street, | Toses will bloom over my grave in Philadelphia !’’ 
after reading a notice of his young sister’s death | ‘Nonsense, George,’’ I replied; ‘‘ you’ll live 
in a morning paper. We had been estranged | to gather June roses many a year.’’ 
during months on some worthless provocation, He fixed his large gray eyes upon me as he 
but when I saw him that hour with bowed head, | emitted smoke from his cigar and shook his 
slowly and aimlessly walking, I went to him, with | head. 
words now forgotten, and placed a few penciled ‘* My friend,’’ said he, “I am a man without a 
lines in his hand. And to-day I can recall the | hope!’ 
light that lifted up his head and shot from his | And we parted, that evening of May, to meet 
gray eyes as our looks encountered. Long after- | no more. A month later George Lippard was 
wards he said to me, alluding to his sombre mood | forever at rest, and the June roses were blooming 
that day, ‘‘ When I saw you coming I was bitter | over his grave. 











AN INCONGRUOUS LAND. 
By SAMUEL S. PETERS. 


SouTHWARD from the Arkansas River, from the | ferocity and hatred, which is only equaled by the 


point where it enters the Indian Territory, west- 
ward to the one hundredth meridian, lies an ex- 
panse of country comparatively unknown to the 
tourist or historian, and whose geographical aspect 


speedy wiping out of any such party as may fall 


| jnto their hands. 


Other than these, the country lying “between 
the points named, drained by the great tributaries 


has not yet been ascertained with other than the | of the Arkarsas, the Cimarron and Canadian 
most vague speculations; relatively, a pathless | Rivers, the Washita, Sweetwater, Red and Rio 
wilderness from the sluggish Arkansas to the Rio | Grande Rivers, is a desolate, lonely waste, yet 
Grande; uninhabited save by wandering bands | teeming with topographical wonders, strange and 
of Iidians, who frequent it only as the last of | fantastical geological formations, weird and mighty 
the great buffalo ranges, where these animals are | chasms and hills, whose very structure seems to 
found in sufficient numbers for their sustenance, | confuse and set at naught, if not overthrow, long- 
and by scattered parties of white hunters that | accepted theories of stratifications; in brief, con- 
range over this expanse of bluff and prairie, | stituting a country rich in fossil remains of animals 
slaughtering buffalo for their hides. Of this latter | analogous to those of the frigid zone rather than, 
class there are, however, but few; for the Indians, | as would naturally be supposed, those indigenous 
goaded to desperation by the merciless and mer- | to the warmer temperate and semi-tropical climatic 
cenary slaughter of their great staple of food and | divisions of the earth’s surface. 

clothing, pounce upon the helpless hunters with _ Starting from Dodge City, on the Atchison, To- 
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peka and Santa Fe Railroad, and proceeding in a | each capped by a monster block of stone fully one 


southwestern direction, after leaving the Arkansas, 
but little change is noticeable in the country from 
that of Kansas and Colorado generally; but on 
reaching the sand hills of the serpentine Cim- 
arron, the aspect of the country at once differs. 
The Cimarron, a shallow, sluggish stream, flow- 
ing in a dozen intertwining channels, over a sand- 
bed fully a mile wide, the banks dotted at irregular 
intervals with clumps of cottonwood, hackberry 
and stunted elms; occasional well-wooded tribu- 
taries leading into it, particularly from the south, 
the refuge of countless flocks of wild turkey and 
herds of deer. 

Continuing southward, the bluffs and hills in- 
crease in size; inaccessible gorges and paradisi- 
acal valleys alternating with provoking regularity 
until the grand basin of the Canadian, two hun- 
dred miles south, is reached. The great Cana- 
dian is, too, a shallow stream, but flowing in a 
bed wider than the Mississippi, aggregating from 
three to five miles in width, its either banks closed 
in by high and picturesque bluffs, in some in- 
stances heavily timbered with pine and cedar ; but 
generally barren rocky promontories cleft as if by 
some mighty force, forming citadels and minarets 
with such perfect imagery that the entranced spec- 
tator could half believe, when looking up or down 
the wide valley of the stream, that they were 
medieval cities, whose domes, towers and castles 
outlined against the azur> horizon, anon illumined 
by the gorgeous rays of the rising or setting sun, 
form a picture of indescribable grandeur. Gyp- 
seous rock, whose glistening particles reflected by 
the sunlight, forming a combination of wondrous 
beauty that brush or pencil cannot reproduce or 
pen describe. 

The beauty of the level expanse is broken here 
and there by monstrous pillars or columns of red- 
dish stone, rising up with a regularity in some 
instances that suggest to the imagination the ruins 
of colossal viaducts or temples. Eastward, con- 
tiguous to the river course, and dimly outlined 
against the horizon, arise a series of quaintly- 
shaped bluffs, five in number, known as the Ante- 
lope Hills, their height from the surrounding 
plain being eight hundred feet, and above the 
river nearly one thousand, forming the most dis- 
tinctive and peculiar landmark in that southern 
country. The hills are huddled closely together, 
and are relatively huge piles of red sand and clay, 
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hundred feet thick, giving indisputable evidence 
of having been reduced to their present formation 
by the subsidence of the waters of an ocean that 
once covered this region. 

The country in the immediate vicinity of the 
Antelope Hill is of the red clay and sandstone 
formation, while the stone caps of the hills are 
evidently volcanic rock, probably the remnant of 
some submarine volcano, or drifted thence during 
the glacial period ; this latter hypothesis is pro- 
bably the most correct, for no similar rocks exist 
in that country from the Arkansas to the Red 
River, and it is further confirmed by the existence 
of separate masses of limestone deposited here and 
there in huge blocks on the red clay and old red 
sandstone formations which predominate there, 
showing that these geological incongruities must 
have been occasioned by some _ inconceivable 
power, probably glacial, else geological dogmas 
must be at fault; and a still more peculiar feature 
is noticeable in the absence of smooth or worn 
stones or rocks, which are the infallible proofs 
of glacial action in localities remote from the 
watershed of the Canadian. The rock of this 
section has no evidence of being worn by contact, 
but rather betrays unmistakable signs of being 
broken off in blocks, with clearly-defined edges 
and surfaces that were made in the original fracture 
and separation from the locality of their origin. 

Another incongruity noticeable in the Cana- 
dian and Red River countries is the existence of 
petrified and fossil remains of animals belonging 
to a prehistoric period, such as mastodons, etc. ; 
and of a species that now, or until recently, in- 
habited the extreme northern latitudes. In brief, 
these organic remains are as contrary in their 
location and variety as the inorganic formations, 
and is carried into the floral kingdom as well. 

Here, then, is a field which will afford valuable 
and interesting study for the scientist, naturalist, 
and geologist ; but its inaccessibility will render 
studied and scientific investigation impossible for 
the ‘present, and not until the country is opened 
up by the exclusion of the Indians who now main- 
tain undisputed sway over it. It is their last re- 
sort for seeking game, which abounds here in 
plenty, and is guarded by them with jealous care, 
and woe be to him who dare penetrate its wild- 
ness unless backed by a force sufficient to insure 
safety from the attacks of Indians. 
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ONLY A FLIRTATION. 


By ALICE WINsHiP NovEs. 


**Ou, no, its only a flirtation, of course ; she is 
company, you know, and Arthur is always atten- 
tive to visitors.’ 

‘* Rather more so than usual ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes,’’ and Sophie Scott paused in the 
act of brushing her brown curls, and looked a 
trifle grave as she answered this last query of her 
gossiping cousin. ‘* Yes, I don’t know but he is 
flirting a little more desperately than usual—not 
that Arthur is a regular flirt—indeed, he despises | 
anything of the sort, and lectures me fearfully 

~sometimes ; but all the girls like him, you know, 
and he must be polite to them. And I think he | 
really likes Faith.’’ 

‘* But is she only flirting, do you think ?’’ pur- | 
sued her questioner. 

‘*She!’’ said Sophie, coolly, as if this were an 
altogether unthought-of phase of the question, 
‘bless you, 1 don’t know; she don’t know how, I 
should say ; now you mention it, I am afraid she 
is taking it a little more seriously than she ought; | 
but then Arthur has been very attentive to her.’’ 

“«Isn’t she a little old maidish and peculiar ?’’ 
queried the stylish cousin. 

‘“*Oh, yes, a little, and religious; thinks its | 
wrong to waltz, and all that, you know; but then 
for that matter so does Arthur. I like her, though 
she is different from most girls ; that is why Arthur | 
likes her ; but then its only a flirtation, of course.”’ 

** Of course,’’ echoed Lettie Milton. ‘Is my 
hair all right, Soph?”’ 

**Yes; come, they'll be waiting for us,’’ and 
the two girls flitted away. 

Faith Armitage, standing white and still in the 
little dressing-room adjoining the one they had | 
left, heard every word. She had gone thither for 
her hat, and had scarcely thought of whom they 
were speaking at first; then as the consciousness 
of their meaning dawned upon her, she had for- 
gotten everything in the sharp pain of the moment. 
Now she stood like one stunned by a sudden 
shock for a moment, then she went out softly | 
across the passage to her own room, shut and | 
locked the door, and knelt down by the bed, 
burying her face in its white drapery—not to pray, 
for she could utter no word ; not to weep, for her 


| hills. 


eyes were dry and tearless—rather to try and 
think what it all meant, to try and fathom the 
depths of this sorrow which had swept down upon 
her. ‘Only a flirtation ;’’ why did the words 
sting her so deeply? She had not thought 
through those swift-flying summer days why it was 
that they were so bright. She had not thought it 


| Strange that every day came to her laden with 


delicious possibilities. A summer vacation was a 
rare luxury to her, the weary teacher of a large 
city school, the dweller in a city home, the eldest 
daughter in a large family. A summer in the 


country she had never known. But this year 


| Sophie Scott, an old school friend, had invited 


her to spend ‘‘ the long vacation’’ of six weeks in 
her lovely country home. Four weeks had passed, 
four weeks of unalloyed happiness to Faith. ‘The 
old homestead of the Scotts stood just in the out- 
skirts of a lazy, delightful little village among the 
hills. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Scott, 
Sophie, a gay little witch with a warm heart and 


_a giddy head, whose “grand passion’’ was her 
| love for her brother—and the aforesaid brother 


certainly not an unworthy object of her sisterly 
devotion. Sophie was very proud of her brother, 


| and she had a right to, and, most people thought, 


abundant reason for being so; for Arthur Scott, 
albeit ‘‘only a farmer,’’ was a thorough gentle- 
man, well educated, in more than the general 
acceptation of the term, since his college course 
had been followed by three years of service in 
that army which followed Sherman in his ‘‘ march 
to the sea.”” 

Twice wounded and once a prisoner, he came 
home at last “‘ with all his honors thick upon 
him,’’ to a plain farmer’s life among his native 
No wonder that with Sophie’s natural love 
for the brother, who by virtue of being eight 
years her senior had been her protector and firm 
ally from childhood, was mingled a little of what 
we call hero-worship, and to her it seemed an 
eminently proper and natural thing that “all the 
girls’’ should, as she termed it, ‘‘ fall in love with 


_her brother Arthur;” an opinion in which we 
have every reason to believe that gentleman by no 
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- | 
means shared ; for Arthur Scott was certainly, as 


his sister had said, ‘‘ not a regular flirt.’’ Indeed, 
if that young lady’s discrimination had been in 
proper proportion to her proud affection, she 
would have seen that the quiet way in which he 
was ‘‘ always attentive to visitors’’ and truly and 
perfectly courteous to and thoughtful of everybody 
was itself the strongest proof that he was not that 
utterly contemptible thing—a male flirt. 

‘¢ The girls are all alike about Arthur,’’ Sophie 
said one day laughingly to her mother. 

And the mother, with a mother’s keen insight, 
answered : 

‘* And he is alike about them all, I think, and 
to them.”’ 

So Faith Armitage, with her pure, unworldly 
nature, her tender faith in God, her clear con- 
science, her true untouched heart, as well as her 
wilfulness, her pride, her girlish foibles—this girl 
of twenty-two, who had never had a vacation ora 
summer’s pleasuring in all her life—came up to 
Hilltop, and met this brave, chivalrous Christian 
gentleman. 

In those four weeks of constant companionship 
there had grown up between them what Faith in 
her innocent happy heart had called a pleasant 
friendship—what she knew now, in the light so 
suddenly flashed upon her, to be on her part not 
friendship, but love, and a love which, to such 
natures as hers, comes but once in a lifetime. 
On his part, what was it? His own sister had said, 
‘only a flirtation.”’ And only yesterday he had 
called her ‘‘ his dear friend !’’ Poor little Faith ! 
Kneeling there alone she tried to go back over 
the past weeks and analyze the acts of every day. 

There had been rides and walks, excursions, 
picnics, croquet parties; the whole round of 
country pleasures so new and so delightful to 
Faith. To her life itself among these grand old 
mountains, with country sights and sounds all 
about her, and the rare sweet sense of freedom, 
of having nothing to do but to live and to enjoy ; 
this alone would have been sufficient to make her 
very happy. If her pleasure had been deepened, 
if the bright days had been still brighter because 
Arthur Scott had been so often at her side, she 
had not suspected it. There was nothing of the 
coquette in her nature. The thought of carrying 
on a flirtation had never entered her head. She 
had been very simply and truly glad of the friend- 
ship of this man, who was so true and good. 


And the ‘friendship’? came so naturally, so 
entirely without effort, that it seemed as if she 
had always known him. She had believed him 
so true a man, so trustworthy and strong and 
brave, so utterly incapable of a low or mean act. 
‘* Had believed ?’’ did she then disbelieve it now? 
Scarcely that, but her confidence had been sorely 
tried. For was not Sophie his sister? Did she 
not know him better than any one else could? 
Kneeling there in the stillness, Faith wondered 
how it was that she had trusted Arthur Scott so 
fully and completely in so short atime. Singu- 
larly reticent to all strangers, she was not one 
who made friends quickly, neither did she care 
for many friends. Yet from the first she had 
trusted Arthur, and in such a nature as hers, love 
and trust are almost inseparable companions. She 
lost neither now. With her to love once was to 
love always; yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
she could no longer have loved this man had 
she believed him capable of this thing. No, he 
was not a ‘‘flirt,’? and she lifted her head and 
said it proudly, almost smiling. She would be- 
lieve in him still; in her secret heart she would 
never let go this faith—that he was still ‘‘ tender 
and true,’’ her knight ‘‘ without fear and without 
reproach.”’ 

She had been mistaken—that was all. It was 
like him to be kind to a poor little school teacher, 
to be very thoughtful and considerate of the plea- 
sure of his sister’s guest, he who seemed never to 
think of himself, but always of others, 

It was she who had been wrong, in fancying 
that his watchful care for her comfort, his courteous 
attention to the insignificant girl who otherwise 
might sometimes have been overlooked were sig- 
nificant of any special interest in her. She had 
been very foolish and weak, and the pale cheeks 
flushed with the thought. She must have shown 
her love very plainly, for even careless Sophie had 
noticed it. What must they all think of her? 
What must he think of her? For a moment Faith 
longed to fly—to hide herself and her sorrow from 
all the happy, careless crowd. 

« Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.’ 

Only for a moment, for Faith Armitage was 
very proud. She might die, but she would never 
surrender. Die—no, she would live and show 
them all that she was not the weak thing they had 
thought her. Sophie should see that one girl at 
( least was not ready to bow at the shrine of her idol. 
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He should see that she had no need of his pity, 
and that his friendship was not worth the price. 
Her heart grew very hard and bitter in those 
brief moments. She had trusted him so—aye, 
and would trust him to all eternity—but he must 
never know it! Oh, strange perversity of wo- 
manhood ! 

She loved this man; she would suffer no shadow 
of b!ame to rest upon him ; she would still hold 
him true and honorable ; she would never believe 
the words his sister had uttered concerning him, 
yet she chose to act exactly as if that allegation 
were true. 

Colonel Scott must be made to understand that 
she was not so dependent on his favor as he might 
have been led to believe; that her happiness was 
quite independent of him, and that existence was 
possible to her without his attentions, or his 
friendship even. This must be made very plain 
to him and to everybody. 

She had risen from the bedside, and was pacing 
the room with lips compressed and eyes sparkling. 
They were all up at Jennie Avery’s. Jennie was 
Arthur’s married sister, and her pleasant home, 
two miles from the village, was a favorite resort of 
the Scotts and their friends. 

In Faith’s frequent visits thither, Mrs. Avery 
had given her this little room with its windows 
looking toward the sun rising. That afternoon a 
merry party of six had driven up in a large farm 
wagon for supper and croquet on the lawn, and 
the ride home by moonlight afterward. They 
were out under the trees now, and Faith could 
hear the merry voices and laughter through the 
open windows. 

She remembered suddenly that they would miss 
her, would wonder where she was. Not for the 
world must they suspect her of any sentimental 
musings in solitude. To go down, to face them 
all, to walk and talk, and laugh and sing, to bear 
her burden bravely, to fight it out—this was what 
she had to do, and she would do it unflinchingly. 

She went to the little toilet glass, and looked 
intently at the face reflected therein. Not a beau- 
tiful face, yet one which the observer would not 
soon forget. Clear and dark, a little pale usually ; 
but now there was a scarlet flush on the cheeks, 
and the sweet mouth with its half proud, half 
tender curves was set and firm. A wonderfully 
expressive face, a small head with a stately poise, 
a slight graceful figure, yet with a certain strength 
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and self-reliance showing itself in every motion—- 
this was what Faith saw. As she turned away, a 
spray of scarlet blossoms fell from the dark braids 
of hair, where Arthur Scott had placed it only a 
half hour before. For one moment the dark wave 
came surging back, and burying her face in her 
hand she sobbed like a child, only for an instant, 
then dashing the tears away impatiently, she 
cooled the flushed face with water, put on her 
little brown ‘‘ gypsy’’ hat, and throwing her shaw] 
of scarlet wool over her arm went swiftly down 
stairs. 

A gentleman turned away from the open door- 
way at the sound of her light footfall, and came 
forward to meet her. A tall figure, with graceful, 
erect carriage, a mass of fair wavy hair brushed 
back from the fine, resolute, clear-cut face, eyes 
deep and penetrating, yet just now full of tender 
light ; a mouth at once firm and wonderfully sweet, 
half hidden by the blonde mustache—this was the 
gentleman who advance to meet Faith, and said 
eagerly, bending over the fair face which looked 
quietly into his with grave inquiring eyes: 

‘Here you are. Ihave been waiting for you. 
There is a lovely little glen half a mile from here 
which you have never seen, and we have plenty of 
time now; may I take you there? You would 
like to go? You don’t care for croquet?’’ he 
added, questioningly, as he saw Faith hesitate. 

She hesitated no longer. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said, meeting his eyes 
coldly ; ‘‘ but will not another time do? I do 
care for croquet ; indeed, I feel exactly like it to- 
night. If you want the walk, I am sure Lettie 
will go; she does not like to play.”’ 

‘Excuse me,’’ Colonel Scott answered very 
gravely, but very gently, ‘*I thought you would 
like it, and I do not want the walk or Lettie, I 
want you,”’ 

Faith colored, and for a moment her eyes 
drooped, and the tender heart almost yielded. 
Then she looked straight into his face, and said, 
with a little merry laugh : 

‘*That is unfortunate, because I really must 
play croquet; won’t you come?’’ and flitted 
away, not daring to trust herself longer. 

How they played that night! until the stars 
come out overhead, and the players were, as they 
said, ‘‘ tired to death,’’ all but Faith—she was not 
tired ; oh, no, she was gayest and her laugh the 
merriest in all the gay company. Sophie won- 
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dered ‘‘ what had come over Faith to-night, and 
where in the world was Arthur ?”’ 

That gentleman appeared on the piazza when 
they gathered there ready to go home, and wait- 
ing for the horses to be brought around. 
the driver, and Faith had ridden by his side on 
the way up, an arrangement of his, which she in 
the midst of the merry talk was planning to disar- 
range on the retura trip. 

Jennie Avery came to her rescue innocently 
enough. Faith had promised her a visit, why 
not stop now? 

‘*That is, unless Arthur objects, dear 
whispered mischievously, with a glance at the 
person alluded to. ‘‘I am quite jealous,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘He monopolizes you shamefully.’ 

And Faith would have stayed after that if death 
had awaited her decision so to do. She walked 
around to Sophie and announced her determina- 
tion, was scolded therefor, and made to promise 


?? 


that she would not stay long, kissed by all the | 
girls, and rescued from a /¢e-d-¢éte with Arthur 
by John Avery, who appeared at just the right (?) 
moment and bore her off in triumph. 

The next few days were uneventful enough. 


Arthur rode up to the farm every day, but Faith 
steadily and successfully avoided a private inter- 
view with him, and his calls were usually filled up 
with merry talk between the brother and sister, 
or frolics with the children. 

Saturday came, a hot August morning, and just 
after breakfast Harry Stevens drove up with an 
invitation to a grand picnic at the Maples on the 
next Tuesday. 

Jennie was busy with her baking, and Faith in 
a fresh print wrapper was sitting on the back 
piazza ‘‘ picking over” a huge pan of raspberries. 
Harry, having performed his errand, seemed in 


no haste to depart, and throwing himself down | 


on the low step, watched Faith’s small fingers 
among the red berries, and shouted merry non- 
sense to Jenny through the open door. Faith 


was laughing gayly when Colonel Scott drove up | 


in his light buggy and sprang out. 


He bowed and smiled to the two on the piazza | 


and then passed on into the kitchen. Then Harry 
and Miss Armitage were left to themselves, and 
Harry at least got to talking very earnestly, until, 
to Faith’s infinite relief, John Avery appeared and 
dragged unwilling Harry off to see a new grape-vine 
on which his ambition was for the time centred. 


He was | 


she | 


Faith finished her berries, aud carried them into 
| the kitchen to Martha. Jennie and her brother 
were in the dining-room talking, and she slipped 
away to her own room. 

Presently she heard Colonel Scott go out, and 
taking her work went down to Jennie. An hour 
went by. Jennie went up stairs in search of 
something which she needed for the dress she was 
| finishing for the baby. 

There sounded a quick, firm step on the gravel 

walk, and before Faith had time to fly Colonel 
| Scott came around the corner of the house and 
stood at the open window. He made some care- 
less remark about the heat as he leaned for a 
moment on the window-sill and took off his broad 
straw hat. 
| Faith answered, and rattled on gayly about the 
weather and Jennie and the children and the pic- 
nic as if her heart were not breaking all the while. 
She played her part well—so well, indeed, that 
_ her companion’s face grew even graver than was 
| its wont, and glancing up after some bit of bright 
| audacity, she met his eyes fixed upon her witha 
| perpiexed and grieved, yet penetrating look. 

Her own eyes drooped, and she felt the blood 
rush to her face. 
| There was a moment’s pause, then Colonel Scott 
| said, gently: 
| ‘« Miss Faith, Sophie commissioned me to bring 
| you back with me.”’ 
| «*Oh,’’ Faith answered gayly, ‘but you can’t 
| you know, for I have promised Mrs. Avery to 
stay until after the picnic; and I ought to stay, 
for Martha is so busy, and there are the chil- 
dren, and I must help her get ready. You must 
excuse me to Sophie ; indeed, I think it is right,’’ 
she added more gently, as she saw his look of 
disappointment. 

‘‘Perhaps; you are always right,’’ he said. 
‘*But we miss—I miss you so. At least I may 
| come for you on Tuesday and drive you over to 
the Maples ?’’ 

‘‘Unfortunately,’’ Faith answered, coldly, ‘I 
have already promised Mr. Stevens. Thank you.” 

Arthur Scott’s face grew a little pale, and for a 
moment he said nothing. Faith, bending over 
her skein of silk, which had somehow got sadly 
snarled, felt the dark eyes looking into her very 
soul. He turned at last, as if to go away, then 
_came back and leaning over the low window-sill, 

caught one of Faith’s hands away from her work, 





and held it fast, and stooping so as to look into 
her eyes, said, with a world of passionate tender- 
ness thrilling through his voice : 

‘* Miss Armitage, Faith, what does this mean ? 
I do not understand.”’ 

Faith drew herself up haughtily, and met the 
earnest eyes with a cold, questioning gaze : . 

‘* Indeed, I thought I spoke plainly,’’ she said ; 
“T am engaged to Mr. Stevens on Tuesday. 
think you do not understand, Colonel Scott. Let 
go my hand, if you please; you hurt me. You 
have no right to question me so.”’ 

‘<I beg your pardon,’’ said Arthur Scott, re- 


leasing her hand instantly ; ‘* you are correct, I | 


have no right; good-morning !’’ and lifting his 


hat, and bowing coldly, he turned away and | 


walked rapidly down the path. 


Faith watched him as he drove away until a | 


curve in the road hid him from her sight. Then 
she crept up stairs to her own room, and laid 
down upon her bed with wide-open tearless eyes 
and set mouth. 

Arthur Scott drove home and went straight to 


the cool parlor, where Sophie sat dozing over her | 


- worsteds, 


‘*Miss Armitage will stay with Jennie until 


after the picnic,’’ he said. ‘* She wished you to 
excuse her ; she thinks Jennie would like her help.” 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Sophie, sleepily, ‘‘ I should think 
she would be bored to death, its so dull up there; 
but she was always an odd thing. I say, Arthur,’’ 
for he had turned to go away, ‘‘I hope nothing 
has happened to make her uncomfortable here. 
She is a tender-hearted little thing; be careful 
and not flirt too much with her.’’ 

Her brother turned sharply : 

‘¢ Sophie, I assure you nothing could be farther 
from my desire or intention,’’ and so saying, he 
walked abruptly out of the room. 

‘Mercy, how cross Arthur is. I never knew 
him to speak or look so before in my life ; what 
has happened?’’ and Sophie Scott, .thoroughly 


roused, dropped her work, and for full thirty | 


minutes sat perfectly still, wrapped in profound 
meditation. At the end of that period she sprang 
to her feet, flew out into the dining-room where 
her mother was laying the table for dinner, and 
seizing her around the waist, drew her into the 
little sewing-room, put her down ina large arm 
chair, and sat down on a footstool at her feet with 
an air of deep depression. 


I | 
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 “*Mother,”’ she said, solemnly, ‘I am afraid 
I’ve been doing mischief, and have got into an 
awful scrape, and you must help me out.’’ 
‘*Well, Sophie,’’ placidly; the good mother 
was too well accustomed to her daughter’s pranks 
to allow herself to be disturbed greatly thereby. 
‘* Mother, do tell me if you have noticed any- 
| thing queer about Arthur ?”’ 

‘Why, no child; what do you mean ?”’ 

‘Well, I mean,’’ answered Sophie, ‘‘I never 
knew him to act so; he snapped me up so just 
now! You know he’s been up to Jennie’s to get 
Faith, and she didn’t come—sent some flimsy 
excuse, and I—well, I told Arthur I didn’t under- 
stand it, and told him not to flirt with her—and 
my! You never saw how cross he was!’’ 

The mother smiled serenely. 

‘* Well, my dear, I suppose so. They always 
will quarrel, these lovers; your father and I did, 
but it soon blows over, and ‘its sweet making 
up.’”’ 

‘But, mother !’’ said poor Sophie, desperately, 
‘then they were lovers?” 

‘* Why, yes, dear, I suppose so. He told me 
that he loved her, and meant to win her, and I 
fancied she cared for him; I confess I don’t un- 
derstand her staying up there so. Why, Sophie,”’ 
anxiously, ‘*she can’t be trifling with him, do 
you think ?”’ 

‘*No, no, no,’’ groaned Sophie. 
|I am afraid I have spoilt it all. Poor Faith! 
| dear Arthur! oh, what shall Ido!’’ And Sophie 

was fairly sobbing on her mother’s lap. 

‘* Sophia Scott, don’t be a baby! What on 
earth do you mean?’’ said the mother, fairly 
| roused. 
| “Well, mother,’’ and Sophie lifted her head 
and sobbed out her story; ‘‘I hadn’t the least 
| idea of it, and that’s the truth. I thought Arthur 
| was only flirting ; no, no, mother,’’ as Mrs. Scott 
| looked her indignant protest. ‘‘ Not that, as you 
| mean, but just liking her, you know, better than 
most girls, and letting her know it, and being a 
little more attentive to her than was absolutely 
necessary ; and I said so one day to Lettie—it was 
| that day we were up at Jennie’s, you know; we 
| went up into the south chamber to fix our hair, 
_and Lettie asked me about it, and questioned me 
| considerable; I always did think Let wanted 
| Arthur herself, and I thought I would let her 
‘know that he could be polite to a girl without 


‘*Oh, mother, 








being in love with her, and I didn’t care much | 
what she thought, and I believe I told her that 
Arthur was only flirting of course, and that he 
was always attentive to visitors, and that he pro- 
bably liked Faith well enough, but all his atten- 
tions to her didn’t prove him to be in love with 
her. Now, mother, don’t look so horrified! Then 
she asked about Faith, and I said I hoped she 
wouldn’t take it too seriously ; and, mother, I 
don’t know, but I am afraid that Faith heard 
every word. Oh, it’s my wicked tongue that is 
forever getting me into mischief!’’ And poor 
Sophie broke down again. 

‘“*You see,’’ she resumed, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ the door was open into the little dressing- 
room, and I heard some one go in there while we 
were talking; but we left Faith down on the 
piazza, and when we went back she was gone, and 
she didn’t appear for half an hour, and then she 
came down stairs, and looked and acted like a 
witch; and I think she snubbed Arthur, for I saw 
him speak to her, and she ran off and left him, 
and he didn’t come near her for the evening, 
and she has stayed up there ever since. Then he 
came home to-day looking like the grave, and has 
gone off without his dinner. I never thought | 
about all this until his manner set me to thinking. 
There, its out, and what shall we do?”’ 

**Sit still, Sophia; oh, my child,’’ said the 
mother, sorrowfully, ‘‘how could you! There, 
there, be quiet, and let me think.”’ 

I suppose the good mother’s thinking was emi- 
nently productive of results; for that evening as 
Faith Armitage sat in the deepening twilight, and 
the house was still, the children asleep and Mr. 
and Mrs. Avery gone to ride, Martha appeared 
suddenly at the door, and announced: ‘‘ Some one 
to see you, miss,’’ and disappeared abruptly, as if 
to avoid questioning. 
service in the family had not been for nothing. 

Faith went down and walked unsuspectingly 


THE man that is not honest is a fool. He 
may be educated, he may be cunning, he may 
be successful, as the world calls it; still he is a 
fool. 


THERE are two things that can do much to 


petrify the heart—money and the want of mo- ; 
ney. 
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into the dusky parlor. Out of the shadows Ar- 
thur Scott came forward, and before she could 
offer any remonstrance, or indeed utter a word, 
took her in his arms, and held her close. 

‘* My darling, my darling,’’ he said, softly, ‘I 
love you; I want you for my own. I loved you 
from the first moment that you looked into my 
face with your sweet eyes, and from that moment 
I meant to win you. You said this morning that 
I had no right to hold your hand; will you give it 
to me now, dear? Do you love me, sweet ?’’ 
Poor little Faith! In the glad surprise of that 
first moment, pride and wounded feeling had 
almost deserted her, and the weary head drooped 
gladly on Arthur Scott’s breast. Now they began 
to assert themselves, even though his tender words 
were in her ear, and his lips almost touching the 
flushed cheek. She lifted her head and tried to 
assert her dignity and draw herself away. It was 
an ignominious failure. The strong arms held 
her closely, and the proud head was drawn down 
again to its resting-place. ‘‘ You shall go, dear, 
if you do not love me; only say so; see, I will 
not kiss you, my darling, until you give yourself 
to me; only tell me quick, love, quick !” 

‘*But Sophie said you were only flirting,” said 
Faith, faintly. 

‘* Very likely, sweet ; Sophie was mistaken, that 
is all. Couldn’t you trust me a little, dear?’’ 

And there was a little pain in the tender voice. 


| I did trust you, but’’— 


‘* But I love you, my darling !’’ 

And Faith lifted her head and looked straight 
into the dear eyes above her. ‘‘And I love 
you !”’ she said, clearly and simply, and could say 
no more, because her lover silenced the trembling 
lips in his own way, and whispered between the 
kisses : 

‘* My own darling ! 
Love.”’ 


My Faith and Hope and 


TueE beggar-child is a physiognomist, studying 
the faces of the passers-by with practiced eye, 
that seldom fails to note the presence of that 
rare line—charity. 


NEVER is not a word for a mortal to use. 
With eternity before us, mever is an impossi- 
bility. 
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A Few dark patches of the snow remained ; 
Spring’s fleeting days were cold and sombre still; 
Emptied of Joy, the leafless woods complained, 
And pines wore plumes of black along the hill! 
The roadside elms were tossed by sweeping blast, 
The dull gray skies presaged unwelcome storm, 
Yet loving glance did Nature’s student cast 
On stream and wold, and mount’s half-hidden form. 


Yes, while his neighbor dozed beside the hearth, 
He roamed to hidden nook, by sheltered wood ; 

There bluebird welcomed him with gush of mirth, 
And chipmonk chattered in a cheerful mood! 

’Neath high, close roof of white and fragrant pine, 
He entered the wood-people’s fairy home, 

Where rich brown ferns and clinging lichens shine, 
And brightest evergreens delight to roam. 


Still on the boughs, in diff'rent shades of brown, 
Leaves braved the frost in that secluded dell; 
From alders twined with grapevines hanging down, 
In amber brook the carmine berries fell! 
There maroon-red through bluish-white bloom glowed, 
Like cheek of peach, the raspberry’s slender arch; 
Fresh-colored as June rose, on lonely road, 
Tossed blackberry’s spring stems in wind of March! 


As poet kissed the laurel’s spicy vine, 
And caught the gleam of wintergreen below, 
He said: ‘* Why should we in dark hours repine, 
Why in the shadows sit and murmur so? 
’Neath darkest sky the flowers with hope are stirred, 
*Midst Nature’s neutral tints are threads of gold; 
Ne’er dawned a day but sang some happy bird, 
Or thankful lips God’s wondrous goodness told !”’ 


E’en as he spoke, like beauty’s dimpled smile Mounts’ purple robe with drops of gold was splashed; 
Through melting vapor peeped a bit of blue, The sumach lifted pyramid of fire; 

A fleck of sunshine lit the forest aisle ; The winter rye like strong, rich jewel flashed, 
Then, lo! this splendid picture met his view! And quivered like the strings of golden lyre! 
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THE extreme beauty of 
coloring presented by the 
American forests, espe- 
cially of the Northern 
States, at the turning of the 
leaf, has struck the eye of 
every traveller, and formed 
the subject of a thousand 
descriptions. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to it on 
the other side of the At- 
lantic may be found in 
Middle France, where the 
sun is bright and the first 
autumn frosts bite sharp, 
and where there is a great 
variety of deciduous trees. 
Such a spectacle on a small 
scale, but doubtless by no 
means equally vivid, is 
presented by the forest of 
Fontainebleau during a few 
days of October. But next 
to the hues of autumn in 
America, and though far 
less gorgeous still exquis- 
itely lovely, are the fresh 
tints of the few fleeting 
weeks of spring. Species 
after species, in long and 
regular succession, puts 
forth its tender leaves, ex- 
pands into youthful grace, 
and then into the full flush 
of summer; and the hill- 
sides are brilliant, not with 
separate specimens, but 
with a carpet of large pat- 
terns of different shades of 
early green; for when any 
one species of a tree is met 


By J. A. Howarp. 





ON THE BRANDYWINE. 


with, acres of the same are frequently seen to- | class; and here and there with the flaming scarlet 
gether. In due season, this green is mixed with or rose tints assumed by the buds of some oaks 
the rich, white flowers of the dogwood, playing in and other kinds of trees, when about to burst. 
the forest the part of the English hawthorn, with | Later in the year, at the approach of summer, the 
other varieties of color, and with shrubs of similar rhododendron and azalea (hay and honeysuckle, 
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in local language), and the kalmia (laurel) enamel 
for a few short weeks the underwoods of the Cen- 
tral States. Farther South, the tulip-tree hangs 


out its parure of many-colored flowers on its bright 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


green vesture; and at last, beyond the Carolina 
frontier, shine out the richer glories of the mag- 
nolia. 

It is a well-known peculiarity of the Atlantic 
side of our Continent, that the isothermal lines of 
climate run very close together, and the zones of 
temperature succeed each other rapidly; conse- 
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quently, the vegetation is very differently timed 

in neighboring districts. In England, owing to 

that convenient gulf stream which is made to ac- 

count for everything, or to whatever other cause 
may be the real one, there 
is comparative uniformity 
in this respect. Earliness 
or lateness of vegetation 
has more to do with varie- 
ties of exposure, soil and 
elevation than with the 
latitude. But here you 
may precede the spring, or 
keep in arrear of it, with a 
very small amount of loco- 
motion. Two days will 
bring you from Virginia to 
Canada. You can leave 
the banks of the James 
River already blooming in 
early summer, and find 
Nature on those of the Sr. 
Lawrence only just awak- 
ing from her long months 
of inactivity. 

Examining a little closer 
the specialties of American 
forest physiognomy, and 
comparing it with that 
familiar to us in the old 
Continent, the observer is 
struck at once by the curi- 
ous manner in which Na- 
ture, as if in sport, has 
blended similarity with 
difference. I speak, of 
course, of the great tem- 
perate zone in each, where 
the latitudes, forall general. 
purposes, may be regarded 
as nearly corresponding, 
after the deduction of ten 
degrees from the American 
amount, 7. ¢., 50° European 

= 4o° American, the Central States being there- 
fore taken as equivalent for Northern France and 
the South of England. It must have been a 
strange feeling with which our ancestors explored 
a region so like in broad outline to that which 
they had left, so different in every detail. All 
the trees familiar to Englishmen are here—oak, 
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THE Cypress GROVE, 


elm, beech, ash, birch, etc. The new-comers had | application, tulip trees being called poplars, and 
no difficulty in assigning their names; only ina_ so forth. But though the same as far as specific 
few instances have they altogether changed their | identity is concerned, almost every one varies 
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from its antitype in England in so many particu- 
lars as to confound all notion of similarity. Those 


elms are utterly unlike the sturdy, compact trees 
of the same name in England, in general aspect, 


characteristic. 
The first diversity which strikes the eye is, that 
the prevailing green tint of the foliage with us is 


far lighter than in England, lighter even than on | 
the Continent of Europe ; though there in general | 
The | 


less sombre than in the British Islands. 
leaves of our American varieties are fur the most 
part larger, ranker in growth, and less clustered 
in close masses, the twigs forwing the extremities 


minute, 
close proximity, as in the virgin forests—affect a 


relatives in England. Some idea of the difference 
might be formed by noting the growth and figure 
of imported American trees in England ; but this 
idea would be incomplete. I cannot tell why it 
is, but even those which are oldest, and have 
become most acclimatized in England, the occi- 


dental plane, for instance, and the scarlet or | 


Virginia oak, though they are not as yet of the 
English type, have to some extent lost their own, 


they do not look like their parents here. 
the more windy climate of England, and more 
frequent storms, have compelled them, in self- 
defence, to grow after a fashion of their own. 


English oak, or the loftier, but almost equally massy, 


bole, as if remembering the constraint imposed 
upon their ancestors in the close forest where 
they were nurtured; at an acuter angle, tending 
more generally upwards ; more apt to curve down- 
wards again, and become pendulous at the ex- 
tremities: more straggling in the growth; more 
‘¢streaky,’’ to use a common woodman’s expres- 
sion, and affording consequently a less pronounced 
continuity of shade. This seems, to an English 
eye, peculiarly the case with our oaks in general, 
with elms, with hickory, butternut, and all the 
varieties of ‘‘ juglans,’’ and even with the magni- 
ficent occidental plane or buttonwood, and the 
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tulip-tree, which pass for the two largest denizens 


of American soil in the temperate regions east of 
free-growing, tall, !oose-made, straggling oaks and | 


the Rocky Mountains. The beech is rarely seen 
except in close forests where its natural habit of 


| growth cannot be well observed. The sweet chest- 
and differ from them more or less in every minute | 


nut is more allied in appearance to the common 
Spanish than most of our other trees to their 
European namesakes; but even this is generally 


| straggling, and does not often seem to assume the 


Perhaps | 


| with very striking specimens of it. 


_colored for grand effect. 


| commonest of all, and often a stately creature, is 
and approximated to the English; at all events 


peculiarly graceful shape—that of a cone rounded 
off at the summit—to which it is partial in Europe, 
when it has its own way. The chiet exception to 
be found to this ordinary habit of outline, among 


| common trees, is that of the sugar maple, which 
| when it has room to cut a figure by itself, is apt, 
less slender, and the tracery, consequently, less | 
Almost all—where not drawn upward by 


in advanced life, to assume a compact, round form, 
imposing from its size, from the intense green of 


| its leaves contrasted with their silvery underlining, 
less compact and more patulous shape than their | 


and from the depth of its shade. 
Of the varieties of American oak, whose name 


_ is legion, it must be conceded that in picturesque- 
| ness none equal the royal British ‘* pedunculate,’’ 
| or even the less majestic sessiliflora of Continental 


Europe. Their growth is too loose, their form 
too slight, their shade not ample enough by com- 
parison. Their bark is also generally too light- 
The white oak, the 


so denominated merely from this circumstance. 
But in minor details many of these varieties pos- 


| sess great beavty quite unknown in England, 
| especially in their leaves; large, deeply-indented, 
| many-shaped, not only in the same variety but 
The stro g, massy, low-bui't form of the common | 


sometimes in the same individual. Their color is 


also often rich and luxuriant, both in early spring 
shape of the English elm, are very rarely to be | 


met with in trees of corresponding age in America, | 
The latter throw out their boughs higher from the | 


and late autumn. 

But a more remarkable tree, in point of beauty, 
is the American elm. It is here, eminently, what 
it is not in England, a tree of the forest, and 
covers extensive tracts of the undulating country 
of the Middle States. But its peculiar elegance 
has made it a favorite with man from early times; 
it is that most commonly preserved around the 
homesteads of New England, and it is everywhere 
in favor, where soil and climate suit it, for planta- 
tion in gardens and streets. Cleveland, Ohio, as 
every one knows, has its main thoroughfares lined 
When it meets 
with a good soil and fair play, it appears in all its 
majesty, towering to the height of eighty or a 


hundred feet, with a trunk four or five feet in 
i 
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diameter ; regularly shaped, naked, and insensibly | 
diminishing to the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
when it divides itself into two or three primary 
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It chiefly affects what may be termed the plume 


| of feathers shape ; the branches diverging from the 


trunk at a very acute angle, then spreading widely 


AMONG THE PINEs. 


limbs. The limbs, not widely divergent at the 
hase, approach and cross each other eight or ten 
feet higher, and diffuse on all sides long, flexible, 
pendulous branches blending into regular arches, 
and fluating lightly in the air. 


Con- 


and curling downwards at the extremities. 
sequently, it is less akin to the English than to 


the Scottish, or mountain or wychelm. And it 
is said to be propagated in England by grafting 
on the latter. Still the diversity is great, and not 
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least in the larger size and more luxuriant verdure 
of its foliage. A fine opportunity for comparison 
occurs on Boston Common. ‘Two hundred years 
ago some early ruler of that city had the happy 
thought of planting a row of alternate English 
and American eims there; and both have grown 
admirably. You may there contrast the sturdy 
dignity of the English tree, towering straight 
aloft, with round head and somewhat angular 
limbs and clustering verdure, with the wilder, 
fan-like grace of the native. I cannot imagine a 
statelier sight in its way than an avenue of fine 
American elms would be in an English park. It 
would realize to me the imaginative pictures which 
I have seen of the groves of Milton’s Garden of 
Eden, or of royal pleasances in the East. But it 
would take a century or two to produce it; and I 
fear, moreover, that in the stormy atmosphere of 
England the trees would lose their beauty from 
the breaking of the great forked limbs, which seem 
ready to tear themselves away from the trunk by 
their own weight. 

The varieties of the pine tribe do not prevail so 
as to form a marked feature in the Central States, 
except on particular soils. Farther south they 
become predominant, where the luxuriant cedar 
and cypress occupy large surfaces, and the tall 
pines of Virginia form perhaps the most pictur- 
esque members of the race, with their umbrella 
heads and rich bark ; but their long-spiked foliage 
is apt to be scanty, and wanting in color. They 
prevail again in the far North, where the most 
characteristic specimens are the meagre forin of 
the lofty white or Weymouth pine; and the more 
attractive figure of the deep green hemlock spruce, 
the tree which seems to thrive anywhere and 
under any conditions, alternately as a huge trunk 
and a spreading bushy shrub, which seems unlike 
every other, to enjoy an obscure location under 
the shade of its neighbors; the last to protrude its 
gnarled, stunted stem and weird roots from the 
rocky floor of the mountain tops ; the last to hang 


BLEssSINGs that are won by prayer should ever 
be worn with thankfulness. Prayer and thanks- 


giving are like the double motion of the lungs ; 
the air that is sucked in in prayer, is breathed | 
forth again by thanks. 








from the very edge of the precipice over Niagara, 
and dip its branches in the everlasting spray. 

Large, old, free-growing trees are, for obvious 
reasons, not common objects in the United States; 
in their native places they grow close together, 
only a few survive in the struggle for life; these 
are drawn upwards with lofty tops, no lateral 
branches and scanty crowns, and scarcely do jus- 
tice by their apparent to their real size; they are 
apt, moreover, to die at the summit long before 
the date of their collective life is out. Nor are 
they very long-lived, even when unassailed by man 
or by accident. ‘Phe largest pines of the Northern 
States, still standing in the primitive West, do not 
commonly exceed three hundred and fifty years. 
The oak, we are told, lives longer than the pine, 
and the hemlock-spruce perhaps as long as the 
oak. A specimen of this last, cut within a thick 
wood, exhibited four hundred and eighty-six 
annual circles. It is also very often found that 
where a single inhabitant of the old forest has 
been preserved, aud allowed ample room, it dies 
away, if not in the head, in the branches. Its 
native constitution was adapted to its crowded 
birthplace, or had become so, and will not bear 
too lavish exposure. Scarcity of such trees as are 
preserved in English parks, and hardly anywhere 
else in the world, is the general rule here; but 
any one who may take the trouble will find abund- 
ant exceptions. The finest single trees can pro- 
bably be seen on the ‘skirts of the remaining 
forests, and on the river banks and islands, espe- 
cially west of the Alleghanies; and many very 
noble ones have been rescued or planted some few 
centuries ago in the oldest settled parts, especially 
New England. For although first settlers hate 
trees as their natural enemies, their descendants 
soon become fond of them. ‘The first thing an 
American does when he establishes himself for 
life in the country, is to cut down every tree 
within his reach ; the second, to plant the ground 
again. 


TuE love of glory, the fear of shame, the design 
of making a fortune, the desire of rendering life 
easy and agreeable, and the humor of pulling 
down other people, are often the causes of that 


| valor so celebrated among men. 
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THE LAST TIME. 


Goop-BY, SWEETHEART. 


Down by the sea we bent our steps, 
The world was bright and fair, 

A sweeter day had never shone, 
Our hearts were light as air; 

Along the path our fect had trod 
So many times before, 

We walked again, until we stood 
Upon the rugged shore. 

Ah! how she clung to my strong arm 
As we the rocks did climb! 

I little thought as I held her thus 
That ’twas the last, last time. 

One little hour, how soon it passed! 
But never since forgot; 

I hear the dashing waves again, 
I see the self-same spot. 

We stood way out upon the sands, 
The spray rose to our feet; 

We watched the breakers as they came, 
We listened to their beat, 

Just as we two had often done 

* ‘Together in the past, 

But little thought, as thus we watched, 
That this time was the last. 


We talked as happy lovers do, 
And then the cadenced sea 

Filled up the pauses like the bass 
In some fine symphony. 

We talked not of grave hopes and fears, 
On lighter themes instead, 


We said a thousand things, but left 
A thousand things unsaid. 

And so in gay and careless mood 
The moments sped away, 
We little thought those careless words 
Were the last that we should say. 
The evening wind blew cold and chill, 
The wild waves washed the shore, 
And around us all was hushed, except 
The ocean’s solemn roar; 

And still we lingered by the shore, 
Sull by the sea we staid, 

Till faint and fainter grew the light, 
And deeper grew the shade; 
Till darkness closing round the day 
Shut all things from our ken; 
We little knew the night of death 
Was closing round us then. 

A low good-night, a close embrace, 
A moment,—all was past; 

These parting words were for all time, 
That kiss it was the last. 

For next time that I saw her face 
She in her coffin lay, 

The voice ‘I loved forever hushed, 
Those sweet lips turned to clay! 

Again the breakers come and go, 
The sunset gilds the sea, 

Again I walk the shore, but oh! 
The difference to me. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘**f THAT HuSBAND oF MINE.’’ 


‘TELL Mr. Forrest that you met two beggars, 
who ask the greatest possible favor.’’ 


It was a lovely, sunshiny morning, and Broad | 


street never looked more imposing. Through the 
tree-foliage from where we stood could be seen the 
rather imposing front of Forrest’s house. Birds 
were singing in the branches overhead, the first 
flowers of spring bloomed in the nearer gardens. 

The gentleman who spoke was accompanied by 
a friend; both were keen, busy, intelligent men, 
who had risen to great wealth and power through 
their own indomitable energy and force of char- 
acter. 

‘* Well,’’ I made reply, ‘‘ what is the favor? I 


am quite willing to ask my friend, and equally | 


sure that he will grant it if in his power.’’ 


‘* Just say to him, for I should never have the | 


courage, that we should esteem it a great privi- 
lege if he would kindly allow us, our wives and 
families, to take a stroll some day through his 
famous gallery of pictures.’’ 

‘**T can assure you beforehand that he will will- 
ingly grant that request,’’ I made reply, and we 
parted. 

It was impossible for me to see Mr. Forrest that 
day. At night I went to the theatre where he 
performed his great part of ‘‘ Jack Cade.”’ 

As usual, whenever he made his appearance, 


there was a crowded house and the utmost enthu- | 


siasm. All the boxes were full; tier above tier 
rose that brilliant array of fashion and beauty. In 
one of the boxes sat Mrs. Forrest, mother of the 
tragedian, a sweet, placid, handsome old lady in 
black, and on the right Edwin’s wife, then in the 
zenith of her beauty and her fame. One of the 
sisters sat on the other side; but Mrs. Forrest, the 
younger, threw everybody in the shade, so bril- 
liantly lovely she was. Her dress, as I remember 


it at this distant period of time, was of pale-blue | 


satin, whose lustre looked like strings of pearls, 
and she wore a quantity of white lace about her 
neck and arms, the latter of matchless symmetry. 
How regal! how satisfied and almost triumphant 
she looked! I thought then, and so doubtless did 


many beside me, that the man charming all hearts, 


as she did all eyes, was to be envied above others. 
VoL. XII.—24 


| How little we all dreamed of the dark days to 
| come! 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my heart, and turns the past to pain.” 


As for Forrest, then a slender, handsome man, 
with a pair of the most magnetic eyes that ever 
thrilled an audience, with a voice that could draw 
smiles and tears almost at the same moment, he 
trod the stage a king among men. That night he 
seemed inspired; the eyes of those he best loved 
were upon him; whichever way he turned he could 
_ drink the Gangerous draught of admiration ; floral 
gifts were lavishly bestowed upon him, the plaudits 
rose thunderously to the roof of the great building, 
and he was called before the curtain several times. 
I shall not soon forget that grand ovation. 

On the following day I called upon the actor 
about ten in the morning. He had just risen, 
and was suffering with a slight headache, but 
wished to see me, his mother said; so I took a 
seat near the charming old lady till he should 
come down stairs, and we talked of the play and 
/ her boy. How fond she was of him! Her face 
| lighted up, her eyes sparkled whenever she men- 
| tioned his name, and her particular form of com- 
| mendation was, ‘‘ my good, good son !” 

I referred to the splendid house of the night 
| before, and to some peculiar points in the play. 
| Yes, Edwin is always grand in that,’’ she 
| said. ‘I like him better in it than in anything 
else, only I sympathize so much with that poor 
old mother; take it all home, you know,’’ she 
added, smiling. ‘‘ He knows how to play the 
good son,’’ she went on; ‘‘ for never was there a 
better one. He deserves to be happy if ever a 
man did,’’ and I fancied she sighed as she turned 
| her eyes on a portrait, representing Forrest in the 
| character of Hamlet, which hung near. 

| ** What do you think of your son in Hamlet?”’ 
| I asked. 

‘*O, a mother is partial, you know; I think 
| him good in everything ; but Hamlet is too sad 
| for me, too obscure, too unsatisfying. I am not 
| artist enough, I suppose, to have any call to criti- 
| cise such a masterpiece ; but I admire many other 
| of his personations more.”’ 
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At this moment Forrest came in, handsome as 
ever, and in fine spirits. 

“Good morning, good morning, my old friend,” 
he said, smilingly, ‘‘ what is it I can do for you?’’ 

‘*T have a message, or rather a request from 
two beggars, so they styled themselves,’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘* Beggars, beggars,’’ he made reply, ‘*I am 
overstocked with that article already. They are 
persistent and pestilent creatures.”’ 

‘* But these are of a different sort; they are rich 
beggars,”’ said I. 

‘* Ah, that alters the case! 
perhaps.’’ 

I told him of the request. 

‘* Certainly,’ was his quick reply ; “‘ tell them 
to come and bring as many as they please—they 
are welcome. All their wealth could not buy two 
or three little pictures in my collection.”’ 

We chatted for a few minutes, and I left him 
just as Mrs. Forrest junior came in, as bright and 
charming in her simple morning costume as she 
had been the night before in all the brilliancy of 
evening dress. 

Subsequently my two ‘‘ beggars’’ went through 
the gallery with a goodly company, where Mr. 
Forrest met them, and charmed them with his wit 
and suavity and the readiness with which he ex- 
hibited and explained some of his choicest pic- 
tures, 

**T am not much of an artist,’’ he said to me 
one evening, ‘‘ yet to me some of these pictures 
are priceless, and I enjoy them more than any- 
thing else I possess of the kind.”’ 

This was years after, and when trouble had 
overtaken him in more shapes than one. 

‘*Come with me; I wish to show you one of 
my treasures,’’ he added, rising and drawing his 
ample dressing-gown round him, after a fashion 
he had. We went together into the gallery, a 
splendid room, lighted from the top. It wasa 
summer evening, and there was no gas turned on. 
Mr. Forrest struck a match and lighted a quaint 
little silver lamp, then went forward throwing the 
small flame on the painted canvas, which lighted 
its centre surface, leaving the frame in gloom, 
and bringing out the rich coloring of the scene, in 
which was a pretty stream fringed by such greenery 
as delights to reflect itself in shallow water, and 
here and there an alder bush. Just in the fore- 
ground a most beautiful child had taken off shoes 


Autograph hunters, 





and stockings, and was looking with laughing glee 
at the wax-white feet under the tiny wavelets. 
Her hat had fallen back, her bright curls hung 
in careless tangles; all the little bewitching baby 
face suggested boundless and innocent delight in 
a pleasure which had perhaps been forbidden. A 
little further back another child watched coyly, 
and seemed debating whether she too should not 
join in the sport; yet latent prudence held her 
back. Behind these two figures the sombre woods 
revealed only here and there a slant of light; all 
the rest was thick foliage and shadow-land. 

‘**T love that picture,’”’ said Edwin Forrest, after 
we had been standing silent for two or three 
minutes; ‘‘ there is such a sense of rest and peace 
in it—such sweetness and repose. I didn’t sleep 
much last night,’’ he added; ‘‘ it seemed to me as 
if my brain were on fire. Sleep I could not—rest 
was utterly out of the question. Various devices 
which have hitherto tended to soothe me failed, 
when suddenly I bethought me of this picture. I 
came down here, arranged my light as you see it 
now, and for two hours I lay here, quite composed, 
charmed into patience by the society of those my 
two painted children. They soothed my nerves, 
quieted my brain, and towards morning I fell 
asleep and had a delightful dream. I assure you 
I have often thanked the artist whose skill has 
ministered more than once to a mind diseased.”’ 

A love of the beautiful and pure in art was a 
prominent feature in my friend’s character. More 
than once I have heard him anathematize those 
works in which the imagination of the artist led 
to broadly suggestive inferences, and on one or 
two occasions I have known him to be furiously 
angry at the decorations of certain green rooms, 
In one case he absolutely threatened to throw up 
his engagement unless they were altered ; and the 
manager did remove the annoyances. 

I remember asking him once after a magnificent 
ovation—the play, I think, was King Lear—if he 
was not quite satisfied with his fame and the efforts 
that led up to it ? 

‘* Satisfied !’’ he exclaimed, his large eyes glow- 
ing as he turned to me. ‘I shall never be satis- 


fied in this world. The praise of men and gods 
combined could not elevate me an inch above the 
plane to which my own consciousness has lifted me. 
Satisfied! why, I go before the footlights some- 
times with an aching sense of inefficiency, when 
only entire absorption in the character I have to 




















sustain lifts me out of my own scorn. Satisfied ! | 


I should quit the stage at once if I was satisfied.’’ 
In times of intense mental depression it was my 
good fortune now and then to cheer him up. 
One day I found him, as he expressed it him- 
self, down far below zero! Pale and haggard and | 
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I wondered at the connection, and expressed 
the wonder in my look no doubt. 

‘«T never drive in the wide, open country but I 
think of that masterpiece of Shakspeare’s crea- 
tion,’’ he said, and then went into a dissertation 
of the kingly character, which I wish I could re- 


hollow-eyed he walked the floor, now and then 
pausing to rest his head upon his hands. 

‘*T feel like giving up everything,’’ he said, 
with a bitterness of accent which 1 had never 


| produce here, word for word, now and then 
| breaking out into portions of the dialogue. Sit- 
| ting back, his arms folded over his chest, his face 
| kindling, as it always did under like circumstances, 





heard in his voice off the stage; ‘‘ life is hard; I | 
have nothing to live for.’ | 

I reminded him of his profession. Only — 
nights before there had been a perfect storm of | 
rapturous applause from time to time during his 
rendition of Richard the Third. 

‘‘T don’t care a straw for my profession—it is | 
happiness I want, and which ever eludes my | 
grasp,”’ he said. ‘‘I feel this moment like re- | 
signing the stage and flying into exile; I am tired | 
of life! 

‘Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks, must mourn, 
And he alone is blest who ne’er was born.’” 

I reasoned with him for some moments, and, 
without exactly counting his mercies, set before 
him the many possibilities of that life which 
seemed to have lost its charm to him, and felt 
that in a measure I succeeded. As I talked, his 
countenance grew clearer, his voice more firm, 
his language less incoherent, and the wildness of 
his look was gone. 

‘Thank you,’’ he said; ‘‘I have a beautiful | 
home, a good mother, and if I may believe the | 
plaudits and promises of the public, many friends; 
yet I feel persuaded that it is only to heaven I can 
look for comfort—and sometimes even that has | 
seemed to fail me; but I will not despond, al- 
though more than once despair and I have been 
bosom friends.”’ 

One lovely October day, not many months 
before he left us, I was driving up Broad street, 
when I encountered the great tragedian. He was 
in the act of giving alms to a poor woman, and as 
I drew rein he saw me. 

‘* Just in time,’’ he said, laughing; ‘‘I want a 
good long swing into the country.’’ Another 
moment he was by my side. For some time his 
humor was merry—he scarcely spoke without a 








he repeated the lines: 


Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 

Invades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fixed, 

The lesser is scarce felt. The tempest in my mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what beats there.—Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 

For lifting food to ’t?—But I’ll punish home,— 

No, I will weep no more.—In such a night 

To shut me out!—Pour on; I will endure.— 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril !— 

Your kind old father, whose frank heart gave all— 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; 

No more of that.— 

Silence followed; I was moved to tears, for I 
knew what an ache in the heart suggested those 
particular lines. The trill of a little wayside bird 


seemed to call him out of the reverie into which 


| he had plunged. 


‘** Hark !’’ he said, brightening on the instant, 
‘* how that little creature must enjoy life rocking 
up there in the trees. What a gush of happiness 
in that clear note—and such a mite !’’ 

We roae by the river for miles. Every little 
trifle attracted his attention and interest—the 
shadows of the trees that seemed painted on the 
still water, the hollows on the hills, the sweeping 
clouds of color that like armies seemed to move 
across the mountains, the hedges, a cottage gar- 
den, two or three sun-burned children playing by 
the roadside, and who looked up in wordless aston- 
ishment as he threw out some small silver coins. 

‘* How easy it is to give a child pleasure!’’ he 
said, looking back at their shouts as they found 
the money. ‘‘I wonder if it is a condition of 
the mind, or if it comes from outside? It seems 
to me the habit of the mind is to distrust; to 
brood on sorrow ; we lift our eyes, and lo! a rift, 
a sunbeam, or a star, and we are comforted. 


smile, and seemed to have thoroughly thrown off | There’s a young fellow going to seek his fortune, 


care. As we left the city streets behind us he | 


I warrant you,’’ he said, as we passed a well- 


grew more thoughtful, only saying, ‘this is the | grown boy, with his little bundle tied to a stick 


country as God made it—poor old Lear !’’ 


| over his shoulder. 
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‘*How entirely that reminds me of myself! The story lacks vitality of course, placed merely 
Do you know N— W—?”’ he asked, mentioning | upon white paper; it needs his inimitable acting, 
a name representing both wealth and dignity in | the drollery of face, the starts, shrugs, mimicry 
another State. ‘‘ He and I met under rather pecu- | with which it was garnished, and the hearty 
liar circumstances,” he went on, pulling his hat a | laugh with which it was concluded. On our re- 
little over his brows, and settling back more com- | turn his flow of spirits seemed to have deserted 
fortably. ‘‘ When I was a lad like that one, I | him, and I did most of the talking. 
too was on the search for luck, as they call it. I ‘*What a quiet spot !’’ he said, as we passed a 
had only a few pennies in my pocket ; just enough | small graveyard on the hillside, the little white 
to carry me to a certain town, pay for a night’s | headstones shining in the sun, and the tops of the 
lodging, and get perhaps a bit of breakfast. Late | trees catching the golden glory till they seemed 
at night, tired to death, I reached B—, and put | almost transfigured. ‘‘I suppose people say that 
up at a mean little place ; just my money’s-worth, | Ned Forrest has no settled religious convictions,”’ 
and no more. Two salt herring and a cup of | he added, after a moment’s silence, for the scene 
coffee in the morning would end my resources, so | had made us both thoughtful, ‘but they are mis- 
far as capital was concerned. taken. I see the faults and errors of my career, 

“T went to bed early in a double room, noticing | and God knows I have found little rest in life. 
with pleasure that I was alone; but in the morn- | Now that I am drawing near the end of my jour- 
ing, waking early, I became conscious of a shock | ney, I find great pleasure in thinking that there is 
of red hair in the opposite single bed, and two | another and a better state of existence, and thank 
large blue eyes staring at me sleepily from out a | God for it. God has been very good to me, and 
freckled face. This annoyed me, from the fact | given me a great many mercies, among the rest a 
that my underclothing was in a ruinously tattered | good mother, who has always been my model and 
condition. I could not get up on the other side | my guide. I trust I am duly grateful for all His 
of the bed because it was pushed against the wall. | kindness. I am not much in love with life. My 
Clearly there was nothing for me to do but to wait | old friends are, many of them, gone, and I feel a 
till the other fellow got up. So I waited and | peculiar satisfaction in thinking that I shall see 
waited, restless and hungry, for I had eaten noth- | them again somewhere, and that our friendship is 
ing since dinner the day before but a cracker or | not broken at death. It may seem odd to you, 
two—light diet for a boy of nineteen or twenty— | but I expect some one to welcome me again with 
reciting passages from ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which | a ‘hallo, Ned!’ in the good old fashion, when I 
was then my favorite of all Shakspeare’s plays. | get on the other side. And yet—and yet,’’ he 
At last, almost out of patience, I lifted my head | murmured : 
and looked at him. At precisely that moment he 
was lifting his head and looking at me, so that we 











“‘ Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought, 
Through what variety of untried beings, 


both dodged back at the same minute. Two or Through what new scenes and changes must we pass 
three times we repeated the pantomime, and at The wide unbounded prospect lies before us, 

° ° ene ‘ = . +499 
last, disgusted with the position of affairs, when I But chadews, cleats end dackness set pen 2, 


thought he might not be looking, I made one It was the first time in all our long acquaint- 
plunge from the bed to the chair where my home- | anceship that he had ever openly expressed, in 
made pantaloons were hanging. Then I heard a | set language, his convictions as to the future, and 
suppressed titter, and glanced over my shoulder. | if others could have seen the fine dark eyes un- 
The fellow was sitting up in bed. ‘Stranger,’ | dimmed by age, shining with tears as he recalled 
said he, with another laugh, ‘that’s jest my con- | the friends of other days, they would have said, as 
dition,’ and getting out of bed his rags matched | I did, ‘‘ whatever thy faults have been, my old 
mine. Shortly after I got an engagement at one | friend, thy heart is in the right place.’’ 
of the theatres, and he procured a clerkship ina We stopped at his door. ; 


down-town store. We have never forgotten each ‘*Come in,’’ he said, ‘‘and get a cup of tea; 
other; we are friends to this day. The theatrical | we’ll have a little dressing-gown chat.’’ 
world calls me great, and he is a star in the com- I excused myself, but as I looked at him I felt 


mercial circles, though we commenced as tramps.’’ | the impression of his genius and his majestic 
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beauty sink deep into my heart. How little I 
thought I was looking at him for the last time as 
I drove musingly away. 
“* Sorrow for the past ills doth restore frail man 
To his first innocence.” 

A few days subsequent to this interview I re- 
ceived an appointment which called me to the | 
far West. I had no time afforded me to bid a 
personal farewell to my friends, and reluctantly I 





turned my back on the city of my birth and of 
my love. 

Six months after that, while I was busy in the 
heart of the mining district of California, a letter 
came to me from one of my old comrades, in 
which this sentence occurred : 

‘*T have something sad to tell you. Ned For- 
rest died yesterday. Poor Ned! the old city 
doesn’t seem itself with him gone.’”’ 


THE EARLY NEWSPAPER. 


By Witiiam L. STONE. 


THE city of Venice enjoys the credit of origin- 
ating the modern-newspaper; but I believe the 
honor is honestly due to the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese Gazetle was printed centuries before such a 
thing was known in Europe. It differs, however, 
from the newspapers of the United States, being 
exclusively the organ of the government in every- 
thing connected with the religion, laws, manners, 
and customs of the country. No article is pub- 
lished that has not first been submitted to the 
Ewperor ; and after being sanctioned by him, not 
a word must be changed or added. In 1818 an 
officer in the Chinese post-office suffered death for 
publishing a false piece of intelligence. What 
would be the effect of executing such a decree in 
this country may be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Etymologists differ as to the derivation of the 
title, some holding that the term Gazette came 


from the Italian Gazzera, a magpie or chatterer, | 


and others that it is derived from gaze/fa, a farthing 
of Venetian coin, which was once the common 
price of newspapers in the great commercial Queen 
of the Adriatic. The first newspaper in Venice 
was published by the government, and only once 
amonth. The jealousy of the government, how- 
ever, did not allow it to be printed, and for a 
long time after the invention of printing the 
Gazetta of Venice was circulated only in manu- 
script. Borrowing the hint from Venice, other 
governments successively established small ga- 
zettes, until they became common to every civil- 
ized country. 

The author of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,’’ 
however, as already hinted, is mistaken in award- 


ing the honor of the idea to the Venetians. 
Gazettes were not only published at a much 
earlier period in China, but the Roman histo- 
rians quote the Acta Diurna Popult, or the Daily 
Advertisers of that empire, which doubtless fur- 
nished the original thought to the rulers of 
Venice. When Julius Cesar entered upon his 
first consulate (fifty-nine years before the Chris- 
tian era) he introduced a new regulation for com- 
mitting to writing and publishing daily all the 
acts or State occurrences both of the Senate and 
the people. Therefore newspapers were not un- 
| known to the Romans. 

In the galleries which Cicero constructed at his 
villa at Tusculum in imitation of the schools of 
Athens, among the amusements of those who fre- 
quented them was that of a daily newspaper, which 
recorded the chief occurrences of public note and 
general interest, with the more private intelligence 
of births, deaths and marriages, and the fashion- 
able arrivals, in much the same manner as those of 
more modern date. It was not, indeed, issued 
for circulation, being merely hung up either in 

the forum or some other place of public resort, 
and published under the sanction of government 
for general information ; but it may be presumed 
that it was copied for the private accommodation 
of the wealthy. It will thus be seen that our 
‘*bulletius’’ daily displayed at the different news- 
paper offices are not, as many suppose, of modern 
origin. 

The Acta Diurna also contained an authorized 
| narrative of the transactions worthy of notice 
which happened at Rome. Petronius has given 
| us a specimen of the Acta Diurna in his ac- 
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count of Trimalchis; and it is curious to see 
how nearly a Roman newspaper runs in the style 
of an American one. Whatever information it 
contained was supplied, as are the papers of the 


present day, by reporters, who were called ‘‘ ac- | 


tuari.’”’ 

We may be sure, also, that these Roman bulle- 
tin-boards were surrounded by as eager a crowd 
of citizens as those of our own day, since Plutarch 
states that the country people were very curious 
in regard to the affairs of their neighbors. The 
inhabitants of the cities, he further says, thronged 
the court and other public places to hear the news, 
Juvenal notices the keenness of the Roman women 


for deluges and earthquakes; while, as at the | 


present day, merchants and surveyors of corn 
were wont to invent false news for interested pur- 
poses. This last practice, however, was attended 
with some risk, as it was not uncommon to put 
the bearers of bad news to death. 

We gather further from references made to the 
Acta Diurna by Seneca and other contempora- 
neous writers that it contained abstracts of the 
proceedings in courts of law, and at public assem- 
blies; also accounts of public works or buildings 
in progress; a recital of the various punishments 
inflicted upon offenders, and a list of births, 
deaths, marriages, etc. We are told that one 
article of news in which it particularly abounded 
was that of reports of trials for divorces, which 
were remarkably prevalent among the citizens of 
Rome. 

A few extracts from these Roman newspapers 
are not only curious in themselves, but illustrate 
the fact that mankind are much the same in all 
ages and countries—the progress of events and 
the social and civil relations of society very simi- 


lar—common incidents happening for the most | 


part alike to all. The names of Paulus A®milius, 
the conqueror of Macedon, Papilius Lenos, the 
famous ambassador, Julius Czsar, Cicero and 
Hortensius impart an air of importance even to 
the trivial circumstances mentioned in these ex- 
tracts. 
‘*FirtH KALENDS OF APRIL, YEAR OF ROME 581. 
“ The farces with A-milius the Consul. 
‘©The Consul, crowned with laurel, sacrificed 
at the Temple of Apollo. The Senate assembled 
at the Curia Hostilia about the eighth hour; and 
a decree passed that the Przetors should give sen- 
tence according to the edicts which were of per- 


| petual validity. M. Scapula was accused of an 
act of violence before the Prastor. Fifteen of the 
Judges were for condemning him, and thirty-three 
for adjourning the cause.”’ 

This M. Scapula was probably a sort of ‘‘ Tam- 
| many rough,” and the Preetor the justice or the 
| mayor. 

“FOURTH OF THE KALENDS OF APRIL, 
‘* The Farces with Licinius the Consul. 
**TIt thundered, and an oak was struck with 
lightening in that part of Mount Palatine called 
| Summer Velia, early in the afternoon. A fray 
| happened in a tavern at the lower end of the 
Banker’s Street, in which the keeper of the ‘ Hog 
in Armor-Tavern’ was dangerously wounded. 
| Tertinius, the A@dile, fined the butcher for selling 
meat which had not been properly inspected by 
| the overseers of the market ; the fine is to be em- 
| ployed in building a chapel to the temple of the 
| Goddess Tellus.’’ 
| Some of the readers of Porrer’s AMERICAN 
_Montuiy may recollect that a few years ago 
| Banker’s street in New York City was noted for 
| its frays; so the resemblance is striking. The 
‘*Hog in Armor Tavern’’ was probably at the 
| Five Points of Rome. , 
‘© THIRD KALENDS OF APRIL. 
| ** The Farces with milius. 
| ‘*TIt rained stones on Mount Vientine. Par- 
| thenius, the Tribune, sent his crier to the Consul 
| because he was unwilling to convene the Senate on 
| that day; but the Tribune Decimus put in his 
veto, and the affair went no farther. Thirty boys 
| and forty girls were born at Trimalchi’s estate at 
Cuma. The same day a fire broke out in Pom- 
| pey’s Gardens, which began in the night in the 
Steward’s apartments.”’ 
‘* PRIDIE KALENDAS APRILIS. 
** The Farces with Licinius. 

‘“*The Latin Festivals were celebrated on the 
| Alban Mount, and a dole of raw fish distributed 
| to the people. Dimiphron, the famous pirate, 
who was taken by Licinius Nerva, a provincial 
| lieutenant, crucified. The red standard was dis- 
| played at the capitol, and the Consuls obliged the 
| youth who were enlisted for the Macedonian war, 
| to take a new oath of allegiance in the Campus 
Martius. Paulus, the Consul, and C. Octavius, 
| the Preetor, set out this day for Macedonia in their 
| habits of war. The funeral of Marcia was per- 


| formed with greater pomp of images than attend- 























ance of mourners. The Pontifex, Sempronius, 
proclaimed the Megalesian Plays in honor of 
Cybele.’’ 

At the present day, instead of there being more 
images than mourners, there would be more car- 
riages, since we have so far adopted the unfeeling 
fashion of London that it is now not strange to 
hear some of our fashionable people, while affect- 
ing to deplore the loss of a friend, add the re- 
mark, that they sent their carriage to the funeral. 

‘© FOURTH OF THE NONES OF APRIL. 

‘¢ A ver sacrum was vowed, pursuant to the opin- 
ion of the College of Priests. The fleet stationed 
on the African coast entered the Port of the Ostia 
with the tribute of that Province. An entertain- 
ment was given to the people by Marcia’s sons at 
their mother’s funeral. Popilius Senos, C. Deci- 
mus and C. Hostilius were sent as Ambassadors 
in a joint commission to the King of Syria and 
Egypt in order to accommodate the differences 
about which they are now at war.”’ 

‘*FirtH KALENDS OF APRIL, YEAR OF RoME 601. 

‘<M. Tullius Cicero pleaded in defence of Cor- 
nelius Sylla, accused by Torquatus of being in 
Cataline’s conspiracy, and gained his cause by a 
majority of five judges. One of the Przetors ad- 
vertised by an edict that he should postpone his 
sittings for five days on account of his daughter’s 
marriage. C. Cesar set out for his government 
of the father Spain, having been long detained by 
his creditors.”’ 

‘* FouURTH KALENDS OF SEPTEMBER. 

‘©The funeral of Metilla Pias, a Vestal, was 
celebrated. She was deposited in the family vault 
in the Amelia Road. Q. Hortensius harangued 
the people about the Censorship [¢. ¢., delivered 
a stump electioneering speech in his own behalf]. 
Advices arrived trom Etruria that the remnants 
of the late conspirators had begun a tumult, 
headed by L. Sergius.’’ 

There is no necessity for extending these quota- 
tions from the old Roman newspapers further. 
These examples show that, in the ordinary prog- 
ress of events, there is but little change. ‘‘ The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under the sun.”’ 
The Roman editors, however, were more concise 
than the moderns; and paragraphs detailing scenes 
and events like these, with us would be extended 
to thrice their length. Nor do we find in Roman 
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editorials the modern excuses for positive un- 
truths, such as, ‘‘If we are not mistaken,’’ and 
**This wants confirmation.”’ 

The history of the lives which have come down 
to us show that, in the Roman Republic, with all 
its boasted equality and freedom, the Senate fre- 
quently continued to exercise a power as arbitrary 
as that of the sternest despot. Like the proceed- 
ings of all arbitrary bodies, those of the Roman 
Senate would not bear the test of publicity, and 
therefore all mention of their acts or discussions 
was prohibited in the Acta Diurna, until Julius 
Cresar, as we are informed by Suetonius in his life 
of that great man, upon obtaining his first con- 
sulship, made provisions for giving the same pub- 
licity to all the proceedings of the Senate which 
already existed for the more popular assemblies. 
In the time of Augustus, however, the government 
had again so far assumed a despotic character that 
an institution of this nature was considered in- 
convenient, and therefore repealed ; while, at the 
same time, the utility of this daily record was 
still further narrowed by the destruction of popu- 
lar assemblies, and by the sanguinary laws pro- 
mulgated against libels, under which head was 
probably classed the publication of any circum- 
stances unpalatable to those in power. By way 
of still further restraining the liberty of the pen, 
in the reign of the Emperor Augustus it was 
ordained that the authors of all lampoons and 
satirical writings should be punished with death ; 
and succeeding tyrants frequently availed them- 
selves of this severe enactment to wreak their 
vengeance on those they hated, or had occasion 
to dread—a course not wholly unlike that pursued 
by vindictive men in our own day, when they 
avail themselves of the anomalous state of the law 
of libel to inflict deep and often total ruin upon 
those who may have unconsciously brought them- 
selves within the operation of the law. Although 
the Roman Gazette contained necessarily a very 
meagre abstract of public events with the awkward 
writing materials then in use, yet it appears that 
the art of the short-hand writer was not unknown 
to the Romans, for we read that persons of this 
description were employed by Cicero to take down 
verbatim the speech of Cato in the celebrated 
debate of the Roman Senate upon the punishment 
of those who had been concerned in the Cataline 
conspiracy. 

The first English newspaper was published in 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth at the suggestion of | 
Lord Burleigh, and at the epoch of the Spanish , 


Armada, while the Spanish fleet was in the Eng- 
lish channel. This paper was called Zhe English 
Mercurie, printed by authority by her highness’s 
printer, in 1588. A few copies are still preserved 
in the British Museum. It was not published at 
stated periods, but only at such times as the 
government wished to diffuse correct information 
among the people, or when they had a purpose to 


serve by awakening the feelings and arousing the | 


passions of the people. 
politic Burleigh to effect the latter object was the 
publication of a pretended letter from Madrid, 
disclosing the intention of the Spaniards to put 
Elizabeth to death, and describing the instruments 


One of the devices of the | 
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pane pm antagonists, the great German 
Reformer found one of royal note in Henry 
VIII. before that monarch had quarreled with the 
Mother Church. Henry wrote a reply to the 
new doctrine of Luther, and sent a copy to the 
Pope. It was an able performance, and procured 
from his Holiness the additional title of the ‘‘ De- 
fender of the Faith.’’ Luther replied, using the 
weapons of railing and abuse not the less lustily 
because of the royal quality of his antagonist. “It 
is hard to say,’’ writes Luther, ‘* if folly could be 
more foolish, or stupidity more stupid than is the 


_head of Henry. He has not attacked me with the 


_ heart of a king, but with the impudence of a knave. 


of torture prepared for that purpose, and alleged | 


to be on board of the Spanish fleet. 

During the civil war which closed the reign of 
Charles I., and the Protectorate of Cromwell, 
newspapers became more numerous. They were 
of diminutive size, not larger than a small sheet 
of letter paper, and clumsily printed. They were 
mostly political, and soon became as scurrilous as 
can be well conceived. Indeed, 


| ordure. 


This rotten worm of the earth, having blasphemed 
the name of my king, I have a just right to be- 
spatter his English majesty with his own dirt and 
This Henry has lied.’’ 

It is believed that Luther would have been 
more gross and offensive than he was had it not 
been for the influence of the sweet and gentle 
Melancthon. But Calvin, who had no such bene- 


'ficent friend to dull the edge of his asperity, was 


the history of | 


the newspaper press, with a few honorable excep- | 


tions, seems always to have been more or less 
licentious. The style of controversy in those 
days, even among opponents of the highest char- 
acter, clerical and laical, and among the most 


far worse than Luther, He denounced his antago- 
nists (among whom was Luther) as bulls, asses, 
cats and hogs, frequently ending his paragraphs 


| with ** Do you hear, you dog !”’ 


eminent for piety and scholarship, was coarse to | 


vulgarity, severe even to bitterness, and personal 
to a degree that would not be endurable-at the 
present day—rare only from those papers from | 
which a man of character has nothing so much to | 
dread as their praise. 

The controversial writings of Luther, for exam- 
ple, published in the papers of that day, were filled | 
with the coarsest invective. Speaking of the 


This acrimonious spirit of Calvin was not with- 
out its influence upon his pupil, the pious and 
illustrious Beza. In writing against Tilleman, a 
Lutheran minister, he calls him ‘‘ an ape, a great 


_ ass, distinguished from all other asses by wearing 
_ahat,’’ ‘*an ass on two feet,’’ ‘a monster, part 


| 
| 
| 


| period. 


Catholic divines, he says, ‘‘ The Papists are all | 


asses, and will always remain asses. Put them in 
whatever sauce you choose, boiled, roasted, baked, 
fried, skinned, beat, hashed, they are always the 
same asses.’’ Of the head of the Holy See, he | 
says, ‘‘ The Pope was born of the devil. He is 


ape and part man,”’ ‘‘a wild ass, a villain who 
merits hanging on the first tree.’’ 

The same spirit of acrimony which was mani- 
fested in theological disputes likewise character- 
ized the political and literary controversies of that 
Even Milton, mighty as was his intel- 
lect, and filled as was his mind with all that was 


| rich, and beautiful, and lofty in song, stooped to 


| of malignant feelings. 


| 


full of devils, lies, blasphemies, and idolatries ; he | 
is anti-Christ, the robber of churches, the ravisher | 


of virgins, the greatest of pimps, the governor of 
Sodom. 
in the hands of the devil; but if we remain with 
the Pope, we shall be in hell.’’ 


If the Turks lay hold of us, we shall be | 


the use of unworthy epithets and the indulgence 
In his great controversy 
with Salmasius there was much of violence and 
bad personal feeling on both sides. Salmasius 
wrote in behalf of the fallen house of Stuart, and 
Milton, who belonged to the great Republican 
party under Cromwell, replied. But although 
Salmasius was considered the most learned man in 


, Europe, he was no match for the acuteness, the 
| sarcasm, the wit, and the intellectual vigor of 
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Milton. The defender of the exiled Stuarts, hav- | 
ing imbibed an erroneous idea of the personal | 
appearance of his antagonist, assailed him as a | 
“puny piece of man, a dwarf deprived of the | 
human figure, a bloodless pedagogue composed | 
only of skin and bone, fit only to flog his boys.’’ 

Strange as it may seem, Milton deemed this 
raving to be worthy of refutation, ‘‘ lest any one,”’ 
as he said, ‘‘ should consider him a kind of rhino- 
ceros or a dog-headed monster.”’ 

On being undeceived as to Milton’s personal 
appearance, Salmasius changed his ground, and 
taunted him with those graces which had rendered 
him an object of such distinguished admiration in 
Italy. Milton had lost the sight of one eye when 
he began replying to Salmasius, and his physicians 
charged him to desist on pain of losing the other. 
He was not to be deterred from his purpose, how- 
ever, and in demolishing his adversary he actually 
lost the other eve. Salmasius exulted at this, and 
plumed himself not a little that an answer to his 
defence of King Charles should have cost his 
illustrious antagonist his sight. On learning 
which, Milton exclaimed, with unbecoming bit- 
terness, ‘‘ and I shall cost him his life !” 

The threat was executed. The Queen of Swe- 
den, in consequence of Milton’s writings, with- 
drew her patronage from Salmasius, who died of 
chagrin within a twelvemonth. The controversy 
was continued with Milton by Morus, who com- 
pared the poet to a hangman, ‘his disordered 
vision to the blindness of his soul,’’ and talked of 
his ‘vomiting forth his venom.’’ Milton lost 
dignity in his reply to Morus, and also by the 
pains he took to pick up petty personal details of 
scandal respecting him. 

The periodical publications began to be numer- 
ous during the civil wars of Charles I., and in the 
strong but turbulent republican reign of Cromwell. 





The names of some of these sheets were as coarse 
as several of the newspapers of more recent times. 
There was the Scof’s Dove, the Parliament Kite, 
and the Secret Owl, the Weekly Discoverer, and 
in opposition, the Discoverer Stript Naked. The 
Mercurius Brittanicus was a leading journal. Its 
opponent was the Mercurius Mastix, faithfully 
lashing all mercuries, posts, spies, and all others. 
Most prominent among the editorial gladiators 
of those days were Marchamont Needham, editor 





The best collection of these early political news- 
papers probably in existence belongs to an anti- 
quarian of New Haven, at whose house I have had 
the pleasure of looking them over. Needham’s 
paper was published in London; Sir John Birken- 
head’s, which was the advocate (organ I presume 
it would now be called) of the Royal cause, at 
Oxford. The two journals were continually at 
war, and severely personal, and so coarse withal, 
that some of the newspapers of the present day 
might enlarge their vocabularies of vituperation 
by consulting these ancient files. Needham was 
perpetually aiming at wit, and though sometimes 
successful, was considered to be vastly inferior to 
Birkenhead. The warfare was carried on by 
means of short paragraphs, sharp squibs, and 
pointed sentences, without argument or even 
attempts at the discussion of grave principles. 
Needham generally began each number with a 
paragraph or two of remarks about the lies, malig- 
nancy and stupidity of Birkenhead’s paper, as 
witness the following examples: 

“©The Mercurius Aulicus hath used to lie so 
long in a paire of sheets, that he hath worn -one 
of them out, and now he arrives in a sheet and a 
half.”’ ‘* Winter coming fast on, and Aulicus 
growing thin of wit (being clad in but a Tammee 
or Damme suit), he took cold last week.’’ The 
**tammee,’’ I suppose, was some sort of goods, 
and the other expletive was intended as a satire 
upon the profanity of the cavaliers of the royal 
cause. Again, ‘‘I will not say, Master Aulicus is 
mad; but I am sure he has lost his wit. I can 
guess but of four reasons—either his pension failes, 
or the loss at New Berry hath saddened him, or 
he has fallen from sack to six shilling beers, or we 
shot him in the brain with our last jests, and he 
now lies under the hands of the surgeon. Master 
Aulicus, we rail not like you. You rail in churches, 
I mean you vaz/in altars at Oxford. Nor do we 
lie like you. You lie in two large sheets of papers. 
You are his majesty’s Liar-in-Chief.” Once more. 
‘¢The grand news is, Mercurius Aulicus was sur- 
prised on Wednesday last by the militia of the 
City of London; a few only escaped, and no fewer 
than five hundred lies were tak*n prisoners.’’ 

The following notice refers to the distinguished 
Earl of Clarendon: ‘* Ned Hyde is made comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s Cabinet Council or of his 


of the Mercurius Brittanicus, and Sir Thomas | household, I am not sure which.”’ 
Birkenhead, editor of the Mercurius Aulitcus. 


( I have never seen any numbers of Birkenhead’s 
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papers ; but he is described by Anthony Wood, 
the venerable historian of English literature, as a 
man of wit and talent, excelling in keenness, bit- 
terness and buffoonery. In addition to his paper, 
while with the court of Charles at Oxford he 
wrote several able satirical pamphlets. At the 
Restoration, he received an office of three thousand 
sterling a year. 

Needham was less fortunate, as well as less 
consistent. Before the monarchy was overthrown 
he sought a reconciliation with the king on his 
knees, and became a violent royalist. He now 
assailed the Presbyterians in a new paper called 
the Mercurius Pragmaticus with as much violence 
as he had previously shown in attacking the court 
and the church; but on the fall of Charles, Presi- 
dent Bradshaw bought him back again to the 
popular side. He accordingly once more changed 
the name of his paper, and edited the Mercurius 
Politicus, at first under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and after that body had been expunged by 
Cromwell, under the Protector himself. My an- 
tiquarian friend in New Haven has several volumes 
of Needham’s papers published at this period. 

The Mercurius Politicus at this period affords 
evidence of what a complete victory a military 
dictator, with professions of love for the people 
on his tongue, may obtain over a legislative body. 
In the summer before Cromwell had turned the 
Parliament out of doors, because, as he said, ‘‘the 
Lord had no further need of them,”’ the following 
procedure took place, as recorded in Needham’s 
paper: 

‘* Westminster, July 5th, 1653. The Supreme 
authority met this morning at the Parliament 
House, and spent most part of the time in humil- 
ijation and prayer. Resolved, that Lieut. General 
Cromwell, Maj. Gen. Lambert, Major General 
Hawsin, Maj. Gen. Disborough and Colonel Tom- 
linson, do sit in the House as members of the 
same.’’ Thus Cromwell and a body of his officers 
voted themselves into Parliament, and were al- 
lowed to take their seats as such. 

On the 12th of December following, this most 
independent Parliament resolved to surrender their 
powers to the Lord General Cromwell. On the 
16th the following official article appeared edito- 
rially in the Mercurius Politicus : 

‘To-day His Excellency called a council of 
officers, and advised with other persons of interest 
in the nation how this great burthen of governing 











England, Ireland and Scotland with the armies 
therein, and the navy at sea, should be bourne, 
and by whom—who after several days seeking of 
God and advising therein, it was resolved that a 
council of godly, able and discreet persons should 
be named, consisting of 21; and that his Excel- 
lency should be chosen Lord Protector of the 
Nation.”’ 

On the 5th of September, 1655, Needham 
published the following order, very essentially 
circumscribing the sphere of his own editorial 
independence : 

‘* Ordered, by his Highness, the Lord Proctec- 
tor and the Council, that no person whatsoever 
do presume to publish in print any matter of news 
or intelligence without the leave and approbation 
of the Secretary of State.’’ 

The fact may not be generally known, but 
it is nevertheless a fact, that an order of similar 
tenor was once issued by a military commander of 
the United States. It was on the Potomac; but 
by whom it was issued may not be mentioned 
here. It is certain, however, that it was not 
issued by Oliver Cromwell. 

In May, 1659, the Parliament forbade Need- 
ham publishing any more newspapers. On the 
Restoration, Needham fled to Holland to save his 
life ; but he afterwards obtained a pardon by pur- 
chasing the interposition of a needy courtier, and 
on his return to England practiced physic for a 
livelihood. 

The origin of the newspaper press in. France 
was from a curiously small beginning. M. Ren- 
audot, a physician in Paris, in order to make him- 
self agreeable to his patients, applied him diligently 
to the collection of news of all kinds, foreign and 
domestic. By this means he acquired a much 
greater practice than his fellow physicians. Per- 
ceiving his advantage, he set about devoting his 
leisure hours to the preparation of sheets of writ- 
ten intelligence from different countries, properly 
arranged. The plan succeeded, and in 1632 he 
obtained a patent for that purpose. Little did 
Louis XIII., or his favorite counsellor, the wily 
Cardinal Richelieu, suppose, when affixing the 
royal seal toa permit for a physician to sweeten 
his pills with gossip, that they were creating a 
power which was to break the sceptre of the 
Royal house of Capet, and overthrow the throne 
of Charlemagne and Henry IV. within the space 
of two hundred years. 
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By Vicror 


Or course there is no such a thing as plagiar- 
ism. Dr. Johnson has said so, and that ought to 
be sufficient for any well-regulated intelligence. 
At the same time, in our reading we not unfre- 
quently come upon some strange coincidences of 
thought and expression in our literature that, to 
say the least, are interesting. 

I do not wish to refer in this short article to 
that species of literary piracy, where unprincipled 
writers, like the gypsies, so skillfully mutilate the 
children of the brain they have stolen that the 
theft becomes almost impossible to detect; but 
actual coincidence of ideas and language, or per- 
haps an innocent and unconscious imitation. Re- 
ference is made to this latter class by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in an article of his in the ‘* New 
England Magazine’’ for 1852, where he says, ‘‘ A 
man cannot always tell whether his ideas are 
stolen or not. We take a thought that we love, 
and nurse it like a babe in our bosom, and if it 
looks pretty when it has grown older, we flatter 
ourselves that it has the family countenance.”’ 

The following are a few instances of what we 
may politely term literary parallels: 

Comire, a Latin poet, singing of the butterfly, 
said: 

It flies, it swims, 
A flower in liquid air. 

Bryant, in his much admired poem, ‘‘ After a 
Tempest,’’ echoes it thus: 

And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air. 
Wordsworth’s well-known lines, 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more, 
seems to have been in the mind of Edgar A. Poe 
(who so loved to detect plagiarism in others) | 
when he said in Israfel : | 
Our flowers are merely—flowers. 
And perhaps Shakspeare’s line: 
Done to death by slanderous tongues, 
(‘*Much Ado,’’ v. 3), suggested to Poe in his 
‘* Lenore :”” 
The slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence 
That died, and died so young. 


ROZETTE. 


Heinrich Heine, in his ‘*‘Memento Mori,’’ 
writes : 
Oh, let no mass be sung, 
No ritual be read, 
In silence lay me down 
Among the dead. 
_ This again, from Poe’s ‘‘ Lenore’’ (he was a 
good German scholar), sounds as though he had at 
least read Heine’s poems: 
How shall the ritual, then, be read ? 
The requiem how be sung? 

George P. Morris, the so-called ‘‘ Song Writer 
of America’’ (who, by the way, appropriated his 
well-known ‘* Woodman, spare that Tree’’ from 
Campbell’s “‘ Woodman, spare the Beechen Tree’’), 
quite probably had read that beautiful “Serenade” 
by Edward Coate Pinkney, beginning: 

Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes. 

Otherwise he never, or ‘‘ hardly ever,’’ could 
have written, years afterwards, another ‘‘ Seren- 
ade,’’ containing these lines: 

Look out on the skies, 


And shame the bright stars 
With the light of thine eyes, 


Or, if ke had not heard dear old ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” 


by Samuel Lover, in which occurs this stanza, 


The wicked watch-dog here is snarling, 
He takes me for a thief, d’ye see, 
For he knows I’d steal you, Mollie darling, 
And then transported I should be, 
is it at all probable that Morris would have sung 
in the popular ‘‘ Annie of the Vale’’ (popular, 
however, mostly on account of the music of J. R. 
Thomas), 
The watch-dog is snarling 
For fear, Annie darling, 
His beautiful young friend I’d steal away. 
In Hamlet II., 2, occurs: 
Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape 


whipping ? 


Morris seems to have admired this sentiment, 


| for in ‘‘The Whippoorwill,’’ he reproduces it 


thus: 
Use every man by his desert, 
And who’ll ’scape whipping? None! 
In ** The Princess,’’ Tennyson beautifully ex- 
presses a beautiful idea ; 
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Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake; | 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost in me. 
Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Spanish Student,’’ has a | 
somewhat similar thought : 
And like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts. 


In ‘‘In Memoriam’’ are Tennyson’s 
quoted lines: 


often 


I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Ladder of St. Augustine,’’ seems 
very like these four lines so diluted as to fill a | 
dozen verses. 

But Tennyson himself seems to have taken a | 
look into Persian poetry, when he wrote his little | 
poem, ‘‘ The Eagle.’’ Here it is: 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands, 
The wrinkled sea beneath kim crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


If this be compared with the translation from 
the Persian following, taken from Alger’s “ Poetry 
of the Orient,’’ a remarkable resemblance may be 
noticed, 

THE EAGLE. 
Against the sky’s blue floor his proud crest rubs, 
The distant earth his spoiling talon wrings, 
His eye is the lair of the lightning’s cubs, 
The beaten thunder growls beneath his wings; 
His vision spills the ocean as a drop, 
And only at the world-wall doth he stop. 


Our Boston poet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
seems to be also no stranger to this Persian mine. 
Here is a poem he calls 


A TURKISH LEGEND. 


A certain Pasha, dead five thousand years, 
Once from his harem fled in sudden tears ; 
And had this sentence on the city’s gate 
Deeply engraven : “ Only God is great!’ 
So these four words above the city’s noise 
Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice; 
And ever more from the high barbacan, 
Saluted each returning caravan. 


Lost is that city’s glory. Every gust 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown Pasha’s dust; 


Aud all is ruin, save one wrinkled gate 





Whereon is written, “ Only God is great !” 


In the ‘‘ Poetry of the Orient’’ is this parallel 
poem, tolerably well translated by W. Alger: 


; A king who by the public mouth was named the Great, 


Was on his station’s frailty wont to meditate. 
Against all arrogance as a protecting gate, 
This phrase he oft repeated, “ Only God is great.’ 
Those words he bade them on the palace wall ingrain, 
Whose fragment columns, crumbling, to this day remain. 
City and realm are sunk, but travellers relate 
You still may read that motto, “ Only God is great.” 

Fitz Greene Halleck’s lines on bis friend Drake, 
so often quoted in the obituary columns of the 
New York Herald and the Philadelphia Pudiic 


| Ledger, 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise, 
may possibly have been suggested by the line in 
Rogers’s ‘* Jacqueline :”’ 
To know her was to love her. 
Halleck was known here as the ‘‘ Banker’s Poet,’’ 
the same title that Rogers had earned in England. 
Emerson in one of his masterly essays, has said, 
‘Tt adds a great deal to the force of an opinion 
to know that there is a man of mark and likeli- 
hood behind it.’’ Pope, in his ‘* Essay on Criti- 
cism,’’ had long before expressed a very similar 
thought : 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines! 
Tennyson’s famous ‘‘ Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade’’ is pretty evidently, in metre, style and 
treatment at least, an imitation of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Agincourt,’’ by Michael Drayton, published in 
1627. But a single stanza is here quoted, but 
quite sufficient for the purpose: 
They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on Armour shone, 
Drumme now to Drumme did grone, 
To hear was wonder: 
That with the Cryes they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to Trumpet spake, 
Thunder to Thunder. 
Goethe has said, in one of his short poems, 
You must be anvil or be sledge. 
Longfellow, in his ‘* Hyperion,’’ has said about 
the same thing: 
In this world a man must be either anvil or hammer, 
In ‘* The Humorous Lieutenant,’’ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, occurs the line: 


Our lives are but marches to our graves. 
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Longfellow, in ‘*The Psalm of Life,’’ very | 
beautifully amplifies this idea : 


Our hearts— 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Aldrich is the author of a delicious picture 
poem, ‘‘The Lunch,’’ short and very sweet, 
which we venture to put side by side with Keats’s 
description of a similar repast in ‘‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes,’’ not to show any imitation, but that 
they both have so much the same taste and flavor 
that one readily recalls the other. First Aldrich’s 
delicate morsel : 

THE LUNCH. 
A Gothic window, where a damask curtain, 


Made the blank daylight shadowy and uncertain : 
A slab of agate on four eagle’s talons, 





Held trimly up, and neatly taught to balance: 

A porcelain dish, o’er which, in many a cluster, 
Plump grapes hung down, dead ripe, and without lustre: 
A melon cut in thin, delicious slices; 

A cake that seemed mosaic work in spices ; 

Two china cups with golden tulips sunny, 

And rich inside with chocolate like honey. 

And she and I the banquet scene completing 

With dreamy words,—and very pleasant eating. 


And now we will conclude this brief paper with 
the Lunch as prepared by Keats, in stanza xxx. 





| of ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes :”’ 


While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince and plum and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spiced dainties every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon, 
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By Marian 


Dear Cousin: Mamma proposes having a few | 


friends to dinner on Easter Monday evening, and 
I shall second the motion heartily, only on con- 
dition that you will promise to come. Mamma 
says you cannot possibly refuse to participate in 
a rejoicing altogether religious, and shared only 
with our nearest friends. Send me your answer 
at once, and like a darling let it be yes. In con- 
sideration of your loving cousin, 
FEODORA VOLOSTROW. 

A few years ago my aunt and Feodora started 
for a European tour, and I accompanied them as 
far as Paris, where they left me at school. My 


mother dreaded putting the ocean between us, | 


but her feelings were sacrificed to my welfare. 
Aunt and Feodora returned after two years, while 
I remained three. It was about three months 
after my return that this note was written, and 
about eighteen months after the loss of a younger 
sister, who had died during my absence. As yet 
I had not gone at all into society, and it was this 
which caused my cousin’s pressing invitation. 


Feodora and I had been very nearly like sisters | 


when we were children, but this separation had 
almost made strangers of us. 


erately well off, and lived out of town, while | 


Feodora was a great heiress, inheriting vast es- 


We were but mod- | 


GARWOOD. 


tates from her father, and lived in the city. She 
had written me one or two lovely letters, and 
once spent the day with me since my return, and 
she and aunt had both tried to persuade me to 
spend a week or two with them; but my dear 
mother seemed so lonely that I could not do it. 
Now she expressed a desire to have me go, and I 
accepted the invitation, saying that I must spend 
Easter Sunday at home, but would come in town 
| on Monday and stay till Wednesday. 

The day came, and as the sun grew high I came, 
came to the palace of Feodora (for such was her 
home notwithstanding it was in a modern town 

|in our new country), and for such a home she 
'seemed created. Through a lovely park in the 
heart of a city, I reached the palace. Once past 
its hospitable portals, and I had stepped from day- 
light to soft gloaming, shed through windows of 
numerous tints, which freighted each ray in pass- 
_ing with poetry and warm bewilderment. Ad- 
_ vancing somewhat further, though not yet beyond 
| the reception-room, I found myself in some medi- 
geval apartments, and the delusion was complete 
| when Feodora entered. Tall, queenly, with rich 


| chestnut hair and eyes, the latter full and soft, 
though rather almond-shaped, and a slight rosy 
' flush on an apparently pale face, she was robed in 
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a soft white cashmere wrapper with swansdown | quisite beauty. Within stood a very fine speci- 


at the wrists and throat. Approaching with the 
utmost grace, she greeted me affectionately, and | 
proposed that we should go immediately to the 
room her mamma had appointed for me, ‘‘so | 
that you will learn to feel at home in it at once,”’ | 
she said; ‘‘ for hereafter it is yours whenever you | 
wish to be with us.’? We passed a pleasant hour, | 
then lunched, then visited some pictures which 
Feodora had set her heart upon my seeing, then 
on the way home stopped to call upon a poor 
woman to see that she had been properly provided 
with material cause for rejoicing on this blessed 
Easter. When we had reached home, my cousin 
left me at my door, saying: 

‘Dearie, when you are dressed come to my 
room across the hall.”’ 

My toilet was shortly completed, consisting of 
a long black silk dress, quite plain, and relieved 
only by a white scarf of lovely lace of mamma’s, 
generations old. So I came upon Feodora while 
her maid was yet combing out her glorious hair. 

‘¢ Oh, cousin,’’ I exclaimed on entering, ‘‘ what 
a jewel box you have for a room !” 

My room had been luxurious and elegant ; but 
hers was all this and just what I had said, a jewel 
box besides. Here she had the treasures which 
she had collected during her two years’ travel. 

‘It is more of a museum I fear,’’ she answered ; 
‘‘and yet there are articles among the mass that | 
value quite as much as any jewel in my possession. 
Look around, cousin, and see if you can guess 
which are my treasures.”’ 

Glad of the opportunity to look undisturbed, I 
moved from one thing to another, from the ormolu 
of France to the agate of Siberia, from the coral 
of the Mediterranean to the shagreen of the East 
(of this last article I had never before seen a speci- 
men). Then I came upon alittle cupboard about 
eighteen or twenty inches high, and ten or twelve 
wide ; it was made of Berlin iron, and was a monu- 
ment to the workman who executed it. ‘The 
design was a Dutch dormer window ; but it had a 
beveled plate of French glass where the small 
panes would have come, and climbing about it 
from a small garden box beneath, the most perfect 
vine of jessamine that ever grew, I had almost 
said, for it looked as if growing. Each leaf and 
tendril of most natural curves testified to the God- 
given talent of him who had wrought from this 
seemingly intractable material things of such ex- 





| Easter egg, colored red and scratched. 


men of Venetian glass, a small shallow vase, 
and in it lay an egg. No—yes, ’twas surely an 
I was 
sure this must be the treasure particular, for it 
would never be so cased for its simple worth, 
therefore some circumstance connected with it 
must make it worth the setting. Just as I arrived 
at this conclusion, Feodora said to her maid: 

‘*Now, Deliah, you may tell mamma I will be 
down in a few minutes.’’ 

As the girl left the room, my cousin came to my 
side and said : 

“© Well?” 

‘I am sure,’’ said I, ‘* you must treasure every 
specimen here; but the one that has the least 
apparent value seems to hold the highest place, 
and certainly has aroused in me the liveliest 
curiosity. This egg, Feodora—pray tell me of it.” 

** Right, dear, I will show it to you now, but 
tell you of it after our friends have left, and we 
have more time.”’ 

Thereupon she opened the tiny cupboard, and 
taking down the egg with care and ceremony, let 
me look at it in her hand. On one side, in what 
appeared to be an etching, was a charming like- 
ness of Feodora ; on the other a lovely landscape, 
only a few strokes or scratches, yet there it was, a 
lovely landscape. The motto ‘‘ Christ is risen,’’ 
and the date A.D. 1800. 

“What a wonderful picture that is,’’ said I; 
**there seems scarce more than a dozen lines, yet 
it is the image of you, Feodora. How came you 
by it, and what means that ancient date ?”’ 

‘¢ The picture is wonderful, truly,” replied she ; 
‘* artists have criticised it, and pronounced it the 
production of rare talent.’’ 

How has it been done; it doesn’t seem to have 
been scratched ?”’ 

‘* No; that has already caused some speculation. 
The egg was probably coated with wax, the figures 
etched with a sharp point, and the whole then 
subjected to some acid, probably vinegar.’’ 

‘* But, Feodora, as it is your likeness it is strange 
you don’t know how it was taken.’’ 

‘* Others have said it looked like— but I cannot 
tell you about it now, dear ; mamma will be wait- 
ing ;’’ while saying this she replaced the egg, and 
we then repaired to the drawing-room. 

The company was all that could be desired, 
being composed of Feodora’s choicest friends, 
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and embraced amiable ladies and admirable gen- 
tlemen ; yet I was gratified when they were gone, 
and ensconced in our wrappers, Feodora and I 
were cozily cuddled upon one of the deep window- 
seats in her room prepared for our talk. The only 
light within was that afforded by a tiny taper, 
burning behind a translucent timepiece (a relic 
of the last century), which Deliah had left in order 
for the night. We were gazing over the park by 
the light of the world’s great nightlamp, now cast- 
ing its waning beams over us, when Feodora 
said : 

‘«That orb certainly must be the throne of the 
God of love, and from thence he speeds along its 
silvery rays his lightly feathered arrows, hitting 
those most surely who linger in its light. ~ If it 
stirs not love within your gentle breast to-night, 
sweet cousin, it surely will arouse that sentiment 
which is akin to love—sweet pity. 

‘* The egg I showed you this evening belonged 
to papa’s aunt, of whom he was so fond and after 
whom I was named. While staying in St. Peters- 
burg I learned much of my father’s people, though 
as a Russian family they are extinct. Their palace 
was in the possession of another family now filling 
their place under the government, and they enter- 
tained me right royally, as the only living repre- 
sentative of Prince Volostrow. As I wandered 
through the halls and saloons, past what seemed 
to me acres of mirrors and Flemish paintings, 
columns of lapis lazuli, and gems of statuary upon 
pedestals of malachite, I fear I felt rebellious that 
all this had passed into other hands. But when I 
learned the story of that egg, I breathed freer that 
no ties bound me to an empire, and I thanked 
God that my home lay in our glorious free coun- 
try. That you may understand this story, I must 
tell you something of our family, and of Russian 
customs. 

‘* My great-grandfather was Prince Volostrow, a 
person of very considerable wealth and influence 
in the Russian Empire; he built a palace on the 
Liteinaja, the same I visited. He had but two 
children, a daughter Feodora and a son Iwan. 
The son married a German lady, said to be fair 
among women; from her my father, their only 
child, took his deep blue eyes, so remarkable 
for their beauty. In the days when Feodora and 
Iwan were young, caste was even a more formidable 
word in Russia than now, there being as many as 
twelve or thirteen circles among the nobility; 
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while beyond this pale, the grades running 
through the natives and strangers were almost in- 
numerable. At the head was the Emperor, next 
the princes, last of all the serfs, and outside of all 
were the Jews, who were only permitted to tarry 
in, or even to pass through the land by an especial 
permit from the Emperor, and this was only given 
when their business was of direct benefit to the 
government. The Russians are great Christians 
after their code. In those days Lent was kept in 
so strict a manner that many people nearly starved, 
and this among the nobles, who denied them- 
selves during this season nearly every enjoyment: 
Between Ash Wednesday and Easter they did 
not even drive their fine equipages, for the posses- 
sion of which they were world-renowned. Ac- 
cordingly when Easter came they gave corres- 
pondingly loose rein to all their fancies. That 
was the time for balls and fétes, masque and full 
dress, theatres, operas, and every imaginable 
amusement. 

‘*At midnight preceding Easter Sunday the 
priests proclaimed in the cathedrals, ‘Christ is 
risen,’ and the multitude attending cried, ‘He 
is risen indeed.’ ‘Their joy was unbounded, and 
the city rang with this cry until morning, when 
about nine o’clock they brought out colored eggs, 
and continued exchanging them with one another 
throughout the length and breadth of the city till 
twelve; during these hours, each party exchanging 
eggs also exchanged kisses, a custom which must 
be in no wise resented, even if the offer was made 
by a beggar to the queen. For they argued: 
Has not one as much reason as another to be 
congratulated upon the benefit received this day ? 

‘* Feodora was well learned for a Russian lady. 
Charitable and humane like her father, the prince, 
and like him loved by all, even the lowest serf in 
his possessions. It fell to the lot of the prince 
under the government to entertain and transact 
affairs with most of the foreign embassies at the 
court. On these occasions Feodora did the honors 
of her father’s halls, for the mother was long since 
dead. Thus it was she saw Benoni Mateo, and 
seeing loved him. Benoni was an attaché of 
one of the foreigners, a secretary, I believe. 
Handsome and distinguished in appearance, he 
won the heart of the lovely girl without her know- 
ing it. That she was attracted by him, and had 
wondered why her papa had never presented him 
to her, she did not know, and so one day asked, 
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‘Papa darling, papa mine, why have you never 
presented to me the handsome secretary of Mr. 
S—?’ 

‘‘He replied, with a caress and the usual pet 
name : 

‘‘*Why, my precious little Fednka, he is a 
Jew!’ 

“Doubtless the prince with all his magnanimity 
did not consider it necessary to add anything to 
a statement as comprehensive as that was to the 
Russian mind. But to Feodora it looked different. 
It invested the young secretary with double in- 
terest. She was so sorry for him, and love that 
had entered her heart before, now possessed him- 
self of the citadel. Having never before met the 
wee blind boy, she did not recognize the marauder, 
but grew unhappy in commiserating the unfor- 
tunate lot of one who seemed in all things so ad- 
mirable, so fine a head, so fine a mind, for did not 
that show in his countenance? ‘ And an outcast.’ 

‘«It was almost a year since they first met, and 
Easter was coming; an idea entered the head of 
the lover—for such he had been since first he be- 
held Feodora. He determined to carry it out. 

“Easter came, a rarely merry Easter even for 
Russia. ’Twas bright and beautiful. The Neva 
cleared itself of ice that day, and many bets had 
pended on it. The barge was bringing over the 
governor of the fortress, with his offering of a 
crystal cup of pure Neva water to the Emperor, 
and which the Emperor would fill with gold in 
return. ‘This in addition to the regular festivities 
filled the town with tumult, wild, joyous tumult. 
Feodora was about accompanying her father, who 
had been summoned at the thundering announce- 
ment of the guns, that the Neva was clear to the 
palace of the Emperor to receive the governor. 

‘In her golden holiday robes she was about 
entering her carriage when a Cossack officer passing 
addressed some ribaldry to her; instantly he was 
struck; as instantly he fired, and her young de- 
fender, the Jew, fell before her. The Prince, 
just then issuing from the palace, had Benoni borne 
within. Feodora followed and plead that as the 


young man had given his life for her, and her 
father could not remain, she might be allowed to 
stay with him. Meantime medical attendance 
arrived, and the prince departed yielding to her 
entreaties. She raised the head of the sufferer in 
her arms, and then with broken accents and bating 
breath he told her that he deserved his fate; that 
now he was dying she could know without harm 
how he had loved her with an ardor he could not 
curb. Then he gave her this Easter egg, and told 
how he had etched it for her with her likeness 
and the picture of his sunny home in Spain, in- 
tending to give it to her that very day, and as she 
took it demand the kiss, which the custom of the 
country allowed ; but that his temerity had been 
deservedly punished. Then she knew she loved 
him, and folded to her womanly breast the fleeing 
friend just gained, kissed him truly, and told him 
she too loved, loved him, the Jew. Then the 
bright life ebbed forth with the words, ‘I die 
content.’ 
| ‘*When the prince died, his fortune was divided 
| between his two children. Iwan’s share came to 
| his only child, my father. Feodora’s, including 
the proceeds of the palace, the palace of which 
| she disposed, she gave to the Church. The only 
| souvenir she kept of her home was the little cup- 
board in which she kept the precious egg which 
| always spoke to her of the lover lost; and being 
an Easter egg, of the future life in which she 
| might hope to meet him. I have given you the 
| story, dear, just as it was told me by the priest 
| who attended her in her last moments, and he 
| said that she bequeathed it to me, saying that she 
had a great niece in America who would one 
| day come there; ‘tell her the story, and if the 
young heart longs for the wealth and magnificence 
| of Petersburg, it may lead her back to her own 
| happy, free country.’ ’’ 
Deeply impressed by this recital, I embraced 
| my Feodora good-night, pressing my kiss upon a 
moistened cheek, so great was her sympathy with 
one whom we may hope has long been happy in 
another world. 








THE knowledge which causeth not to err is | 


more frequently impressed upon the mind during 
seasons of affliction ; and tears are the softened 
showers which cause the seed of heaven to spring 
and take root in the human breast. 


TuE Lord of life should not be worshipped with 
faded flowers. Those that grow in thine own gar- 
den are far better than any others. With the flow- 
_ers that are gathered there must be reverence— 


| itself a flower. 
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A SCENE IN FORT AMSTERDAM. 


By A New ConrtTrRIBUTOR. 


WouTER VAN TWILLER, Governor of Niew Am- 
sterdam, sat in state upon a grassy mound in Fort 
Amsterdam, over which waved a tri-colored flag 
of orange, white and blue; banner of the Dutch 
East India Company, then known and dominant 
in remotest lands. In the centre of its white field 
that banner bore the letters ‘‘ A. O. C.,’’ initials 
of Algemeene Oest Indise Compagnie, ** General 
East Indies Company,’’ and below it streamed a 
pennon on which appeared the letters ‘‘G. W. 


G.,’’ denoting the immediate authority governing | 


Tbutch possessions in America, under charter of 
the ‘‘ Privileged West India Company,”’ ‘* Gooe- 
troyeerde Ocest Indise Compagnie.” 

It was a fine morning in the year 1636, and an 
occasion of great stir in the fort and town of Niew 


Amsterdam, for an English vessel had just cast | 


anchor in front of Manhattan Island, and her 


captain had sent word to the governor that he | 


had come to trade upon the River of the North, 
to which Hendrick Hudson had given his name, 
when he took possession of all lands it traversed, 
in the name of their High Mightinesses, the States 
General of Holland. 

The English messenger had come ashore, and 
was standing at the water’s edge in charge of 
Captain Jacob Johan Hesse, commander of the 
town-guard, and member of the Governor Direc- 
tor’s Council ; and that valiant captain’s company 
was drawn up in line of battle, awaiting orders. 
Motley was their military show, for they comprised 
but few government soldiers, being mainly a col- 
lection of colonists, Redemptioners and stalwart 
slaves, armed with half-pikes, heavy-bladed swords, 
light rapiers and battle-axes, muskets and match- 
locks being intrusted only to regular men-at-arms 
or freeholders of the settiement. Very bold was 
their front, however, as they listened to fiery 
words from Captain Hesse and Counsellor Hudde, 
who inflamed their Dutch courage by contemp- 
tuous allusions to freebooting English marauders; 


and portentous was Governor Van Twiller’s frown | 


when that English messenger was ushered, under 
Voi. XIL.—25 , 


leveled pikes, into the presence of New Nether- 
land dignities. 
It was a scene which combined picturesquely 
the features of war and council. There was a 
double-shotted siege-gun in advance of the flag- 
staff, and at its breech stood Jacob Van Koven- 
hoven, a young man in much favor with the 
Director, holding a lighted slow match, his cannon 
muzzle pointed through a square embrasure com- 
manding the English ship Elbert Elberton ; another 
young man was stationed beside a gun at the 
| northeast bastion, and there was yet another 
| piece of artillery in reserve to be leveled by 
Captain Hesse himself, if trumpet should sound 
| for hostilities. 
In a semicircle about Director Van Twiller’s 
chair were gathered his councillors and burghers, 
whose words were few, and dropped carefully as 
ingots of wisdom too precious to be wasted ; and 
in ear-shot of them sat Van Twiller’s customary 
scribe, Von Remont, with pen and tablets. In 
| groups at a respectful distance from these dignita- 
ries were mingled other citizens, boors and negroes; 
and the dusky bodies of a dozen Indians, armed 
with bow and arrow, or club of fire-hardened 
wood, and clad in leggins and tunics of fringed 
and embroidered skins, represented that Manhattoe 
tribe of red men whose huts and cornfields had 
been pushed northward on their island, to the 
| woods which covered its upper girth upon a river- 
ine border named after the Dutch town of Haarlem, 
Other aboriginal visitors were outside the fort 
gate, and two savages, tall in stature, with crested 

| heads, were approaching the gate by a pathway 

| leading from the forest, whereon New Netherlands’ 
damsels were accustomed to drive out their kine, 
and which was thence known as 7” Maadge Paatje, 
or ‘‘ Maidens’ Lane.’’ 

Two distinguished-looking white men walked 
| behind the plumed Indians; one clad in mariner’s 
garb, of fine cloth, the other dressed as a mer- 
chant, in a rich doublet of blue. The four made 
their way straight to the north gate, where a young 
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Rhemish boor stood sentry, and lowered his pike 
in salute, saying: 

‘Enter Mightinesses, His Honor’s generalship 
is expecting your high lordships !”’ 

Merchant and mariner exchanged smiles on hear- 
ing this deferential speech, which was customary, 
as they knew, in the mouths of Dutch boors ad- 
dressing their superiors; and, as they entered the 
fort, Governor Van Twiller rose from his arm- 
chair to greet them, while their two red-skinned 
companions halted in lofty dignity, with folded 
arms and impassable faces; though their bright 
eyes kept steady watch of all that passed before 
them. 

** Welcome, right noble, valiant and beloved,”’ 
quoth Wouter Van Twiller, taking his visitor’s 
hand ; ‘‘thrice welcome, indeed, at this present 
time. Mynheer Capitainé Willet and our trusty 
Heer Coddington, much bethought about and ex- 
pected. Truly, ye come in good time, and right 
glad was I to learn, from a heathen valet, that 
such good friends were tarrying yonder in woods 
of Wisquaeskeck.”’ 

‘« Surely, had we arrived last evening,’’ an- 
swered the stranger addressed as Captain Willet ; 
‘*but, in sooth, we were prevailed upon to abide 
till morn, with a friendly salvage Sakama, in his 
lodge near the water course they call Armonck.’’ 

‘*T know that village of Salvages,’’ responded 
the director, ‘‘and ye had for guide thither the 
knave Mayne, who brought tidings of your road.”’ 

‘* Mayne was our pilot in his canoe,’’ answered 
Willet ; ‘* but what warlike show is this I mark: 
your great guns pointed at an English trading 
ship ?’’ 

‘* Sit ye down, sit ye down, good friends,”’ said 
Van Twiller, “and ye shall presently know whether 
war or peace be meet for yon trader.’’ Then, as 
his visitors took seats beside him, the governor 
waved his hand in signal to Captain Hesse that he 
might bring forward the English messenger. 

A curious envoy from nautical authority this 
messenger appeared to be. He was habited ina 
jerkin of rusty black velveteen, and flourished in 
his right hand a white towel, while his long sword 
swung between his lengthy legs as they sprawled 
open under a stiff bend of his lank body, intended 
for a courtier-like approach in his quality of am- 
bassador. 

‘¢ Well, what hast to deliver ?’’ demanded the 
director, sitting bolt upright in his arm-chair, 





without deigning to acknowledge the messenger’s 
salute ; ‘‘ who art thou, and what dost seek ?”’ 

“‘T crave pardon of your honorable Mightinesses 
directorship,’’ stammered the Englishman, quite 
taken back by Van Twiller’s fierceness, and made 
suddenly aware that Captain Hesse’s New Nether- 
landers were closing in at his rear with menacing 
looks. ‘*I come hither as an humble ambassador 
for them I do serve, and haply because it is my 
good fortune to know the valiant speech of Hol- 
land, and’’— 

‘* What dost here with your ship when it is for- 
bidden English trader to offer traffic in these 
waters ?”” 

“May it please your Mightinesses honor,” pleaded 
the messenger, ‘‘I be no ship master nor wor- 
shipful trader, but a simple, though not unskilled, 
chirurgeon of you’’— 

‘* What! thou valet, wouldst thou let blood 
from us’’— 

‘* Chirurgeon and ship’s barber,’’ explained the 
envoy, ‘‘ on board the good ship William of Lon- 
don, whereof William Trevore is master, and the 
worshipful Jacob Elkins cometh as factor for their 
worships, John de la Barr, David Morehead, and 
divers other merchants, and’’— 

‘* Hold thy glib tongue, sirrah,’’ interrupted 
the director. ‘‘ What have we to do with thy 
factor or thy merchant, thou miserable barber- 
chirurgeon? Get thee back to thy William of 
London, and bear word from me that if ye begone 
not this hour from our waters, I will presently 
riddle your timbers till ye may catch fish in both 
hold and cabin.”’ 

Frowning grimly as he vented this speech, 
Governor Van Twiller waved the trembling am- 
bassador into Captain Hesse’s charge again; and 
that military chief was about to hale him shore- 
ward, when a shrill blast of warning was blown 
by a trumpeter stationed at the water-gate, and 
Van Twiller rose in wrath as he beheld two stran- 
gers entering the fort, preceded by a stalwart 
mariner, who bore aloft a staff, on which the red 
cross of England was displayed under a white flag 
of truce. So rapid was their advance, and so fixed 


were all New Netherland eyes and ears up to that 
moment on the governor’s reception of a British 
message, there had been no note taken of another 
boat landing from the strange ship, until that 
trumpet note sounded, and the new comers 
entered. And as Wouter Van Twiller rose from 

















his chair, his uninvited visitors were already be- 
side the messenger he was dismissing, and had 


A SCENE IN FORT AMSTERDAM. 


exchanged a word with that retreating individual. | 


The two Englishmen were not unimposing in 
their looks or demeanor. He who strode fore- 


most was a dark-featured man, compactly built, | 


and clad as a wealthy merchant. His eyes were 
black and bright, and his slightly curving nose 
bespoke a Hebrew lineage. 
burly personage, bluff of countenance, in dress 
half nautical, half military, his belt well garnished 
with daggers and pistols. As the latter came up, 
he laid heavy hand on the chirurgeon-barber and 
wheeled him to the front. 
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may be better for thy head. Take heed we visit 
not on yon William of London such usage as 
your English king did entreat our good ship 
Endracht withal when ye did traitorously seize 
her in your harbor of Plymouth.”’ 

‘©Your honor’s lordship well knows that vessel 
was seized for good cause,’”’ said the Hebrew. 


Tam but a merchant, and lack the lore of a law- 


His follower was a | 


‘I would fain speak to the governor of this | 


castle,’’ spoke the Jew, abruptly, as he halted 
under Van Twiller’s regards. He spoke in Eng- 
lish, but his words were at once rendered into 
Dutch by that interpreter they had made their 
messenger. 

‘* What is it?’’ responded Van Twiller, becom- 
ing red in the face at what he deemed an intoler- 
able offence in the chirurgeon to venture a new 
address. ‘‘ Vile chinazen! does he know where 
he is?’’ Then glaring upon the Hebrew mer- 
chant, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Have care of thy health, 
Englishman.’’ 

The trader’s olive cheek flushed when he heard 
the term chinazen applied to him as to one of a 
low class of wandering peddlers ; but he spoke in 
a low tone of rejoinder : 

‘*T mean no offence to your high lordship, nor 
to the mighty Netherland States General ; but I 


yer; nathless, I hold in my hand the warrant of 
my government to trade here, and to plant here, 
as in sovereign domain of England.” 

Wouter Van Twiller, who had remained stand- 
ing in his excitement, was so overcome by the 
claim made in those last words, that he sat down, 
emitting his breath till it sounded like a prolonged 
whistle. Then he turned, in forced coolness to 
his scribe, exclaiming : 


‘¢ Put that down, Jan Von Remont. Hearken 
to this madman, all good and true men! Sover- 
eign domain of England, forsooth! Here be 


two loyal subjects of the English king—Captain 
Thomas Willet and worshipful master William 
Coddington from their English colony at New 
Plymouth. Stand forth, true men, and say to me 


| if Charles of England, called Stewart, be sover- 


| 


come here, in my right as an English subject, to | 


trade on waters and lands of the Majesty King 
Charles, of England, Scotland’’— 


eign over me and mine in this fort of New Amster- 
damn !”’ 

Thus invoked, the two strangers, who had come 
in company with the Indian chiefs, rose from their 
places, and the Englishman, called Willet, re- 
sponded at once: 

‘‘T have but this to aver—that in all justice I 
deem the Netherland possessions to extend from 
yonder east and fresh river waters, far away to 


| certain rivers claimed by Swedish people, in a 


‘‘Braggard and malapert, I'll talk English to | 
thy teeth,’’ answered Van Twiller, who under- | 
stood the language of his near neighbors, the New | 


Englanders, and was on notable good terms with 


New Plymouth colony; ‘‘stand back, sirrah, nor | 


venture to flaunt thy master’s titles in our ears. 
Get thee away with thy cut-throat comrade and 


trade shall carry one beaver skin by ship out of 
New Netherland borders.’’ 


‘* There be other tongues than those wagging in | 


New Netherlands to say who may and who may 


not traffic with red salvages,’’ rejoined the Eng- | 


lish factor. 


country known as Armenvernis, bordering on the 
lands of the English Lord De la Warre.’’ 

Having thus lucidly delivered his opinion, 
Captain Willet sat down, and his friend, the New 
England merchant, Coddington, proceeded to 
declare, ‘‘ as a matter of knowledge,’’ that ‘‘ one 
Hendrick Hudson, skipper and merchant, did first 


| enter these waters in his ship, the Half Moon; 
his marauding pistols, or I tell thee no English | 


and there be salvages yet living who looked upon 


| his vessel as a sea-monster, the like whereof no 


heathen salvage had ever seen in these demesnes.’’ 

‘*Right generous and cleverly do I esteem your 
| testimony, my masters,’’ said Wouter Van Twil- 
ler. ‘*I trow there be no true man who will 
| gainsay ye.’’ Then turning to the Englishman, 


‘<If thou waggest thy own tongue less glibly it | he added, ‘‘ How now, when ye have heard your 
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own countrymen speak—are ye content to be gone 
in peace ?”’ 

**T forego not my royal master’s warrant save 
- under compulsion and protest,’’ replied the factor, 
sturdily. 

‘Show him thy warrant, Master Elkins,” in- 
terposed the ship captain. 

‘*T am not bound to show commission in my 
king’s dominions,’’ said the trader. 

‘* Rascal trader,’’? thundered Van Twiller, 


“‘where is thy commission to rob salvage men | 
These lands belong to no | 


under my protection ? 
prince or potentate but to that High Mightinesses 
whose commission I bear, sirrah !’’ 

‘*T know what is my color of right,’’ answered 
the stubborn trader, ‘‘and if I have not leave 
from your Mightiness to traffic here, I must needs 
traffic without leave, though I take my life in my 
hand. Herestand I, Jacob Jacobson Elkins, with 
witnesses at my back to make protest and attesta- 
tion against all wrong to English subjects.” 

“ Bold knave, thou shalt have witnesses a-plenty,” 
roared the director; ‘‘ay, thy ship’s company, 
every man of them if ye like, and my answer to 
you and such as ye be is no less for your Charles 
Stewart, if ye will bear it to him. Hearken ye 
now to our Netherland proverb, for that shall be 
your answer this day, ‘ cene onbeschaamde vragg 
verdient een onbeschasmd antwoord,’’ which is to say 
that ‘shameless craving must have shameless nay.’ ’’ 

‘*T do protest,’’ began the trader again.”’ 

‘* Houd den mond! Hold your tongue,’’ re- 
torted the governor. ‘‘Here, Jan Evertson 
Bout,’’ he called, beckoning to a young man, 
‘go you to Captain Hesse’s great gun, and let 
match be ready for every cannon to bear forth 
Wouter Van Twiller’s answer to all freebooters, 
knaves and interlopers.”’ 

Three minutes after this speech as many pieces 


of artillery were trained upon the English hull in 
range of their iron missiles; and then, while | 
Captain Hesse surrounded the three English ship- | 


men, Van Twiller stood upon his arm-chair to 
deliver his final speech : 


‘* Hearken ye all, factor, skipper, and whatso- 
ever ye may be, of yon ship called William of Lon- 
don, ye come hither this day in Netherland waters 
without right or warrant of my government. I, 
therefore, Wouter Van Twiller, Governor of the 
Fort and town of New Amsterdam on the Isle 
Manhattan, and of all defences thereof, as repre- 
| sentative of their High Mightinesses, the Prince of 
Orange and States General of Holland, and more- 
over as Intendant of their Highnesses, Lords of 
the West India Company, do command ye all, 
freebooters, contrabandulas and marauders, to de- 
part, weigh anchor, set sail, and finally get you 
gone. Pag a weg.” 

And with his final ‘‘ get you gone,’’ hurled 
forth in thundering Dutch, pag-a-weg, the valiant 
and potent Governor-Director drew out his heavy 
sword-blade, and brandished it in the eyes of 
Jacob Jacobson Elkins, as that obstinate Hebrew 
| factor was backed away by the military. At the 
| same instant another flag was run up suddenly to 
the flag staff truck above them, a broad banner, 
blazoned with orange shield and crown and 
Flemish lion, which had flashed on so many fields 
of fight against foreign powers invading the Low 
Countries. A volley of musketry followed, and 
under its smoke the English claimants to Hen- 
drick Hudson’s river were run out of Amsterdam 
Fort in such haste as to leave them no breath for 
further protest. 

And the last words heard by them as they left 
the shore was a message from Van Twiller to the 
effect that he had no mind to sink good ship or 
innocent mariners; but that if they weighed not 
anchor at once, there should be Dutch strength 
enough to do that work for them, and Dutch skill 
enough to pilot them out of his New Netherland 
waters. 

And this was the way New Amsterdam men re- 
plied to the first claim made by England to sover- 
eignty over Manhattan Island; a claim to be long 
resisted until finally enforced by British wars and 
| treaties. 








UntTIL we begin to learn that the only way to | 


serve God in any real sense of the word is to serve 


our neighbor, we may have knocked at the wicket | 


gate, but I doubt if we have got one foot across 
the threshold of the kingdom. 


FAITH AND REASON.—Faith may sometimes ex- 
ceed reason, but not oppose it ; and belief may be 
often above sense, but not against it. Beware, 


therefore, not only of an implicit faith, but of being 
| tied up to reason, where faith is required. 
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An Early Canal Voyage.— Meeting with an octogenarian 
friend of Northwestern Pennsylvania a few summers ago, he 
related some reminiscences of the first trip of a packet-boat, 
on which he was a passenger, through the long level of the 
Erie Canal between Utica and Montezuma, at its opening 
for transit, in or about the year 1820. It was two or three 
years after the plow, held by the hand of DeWitt Clinton, 
the fearless and faithful Gubernatorial champion, and or- 
ganizing dux facti of that grand public enterprise, had 
turned the first furrow in its construction, viz., in 1817. 
Few now living can realize the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and the difficulties, theoretical and practical, political 
and material, besetting or opposing the execution of a navi- 
gable channel of communication between the great lakes 
and the sea vza the Hudson River. 

But when the completion for boat running of so important 
a section as that above mentioned put the army of doubters 
in the feasibility of Clinton’s “ big ditch” to rout, the con- 
summation of the whole became virtually az fait accomplis. 
And it was a signal triumph for the canal party and ail 
friends of internal improvement in the “ Empire State” 
when the little packet, “Montezuma” by name, garish 
with paint and flags, having a distinguished company on 
board, blew its inspiring bugle and started off on that note- 
worthy initial trip from the then young village of Utica, 
drawn by its strong team trotting briskly ¢andem along the 
tow-path. Our intelligent informant could recall the names 
of the most prominent co-voyagers on that expedition of his 
youth—sixty years ago—of all the sharers in which he is 
now doubtless the only survivor; and, as the event as well 
as those chief actors in it are of historical note, we offer the 
record to these columns. 

Two of the number were Governors, and men who, by 
their conspicuous talents and virtues, honored that high 
office, viz., Governor Clinton, of New York, and Lewis 
Cass, the Governor of Michigan at that time, and subse- 
quently Secretary of War under General Jackson. Next in 


other on his shoulders, viz., the younger and more vigorous 
Cass, the not less curious Clinton, who was lame, in order to 
examine it. Another was a friendly discussion between 
Judge Tracy and Doctor Morse concerning the Lake Erie 
snakes, which the latter had reported in his Geography, and 
which item of natural history the Judge regarded as a fable. 
But the learned doctor, after giving up the snakes, ended the 
case by saying that he had told the story as it had been told 
to him. At Buffalo, at that period but a small village 
reached by a long stage ride, most of those who had gone 
through took the perhaps first Lake Erie steamer, ‘* Walk-in- 
the-water” for up the lakes and the northwest. On the 
Sabbath, having arrived at the important designated terminus 
of the Erie Canal on a Saturday night, the eminent geogra- 
pher and divine of the company preached for the Presbyte- 
rian pastor, the Rev. Mr. Eaton, with great acceptance. A 
sublime verse from a hymn of Dr. Watts, given out in that 
service, is here added as a closing reminiscent feature of our 
record,! viz. : 
Keep silence all created things, 
And wait your Maker’s nod; 
My soul stands trembling while she sings 
The honors of her God. 
W. H. 





Draper, of New York, asks if we can inform him as to 
the origin of the saying, “ Nine Tailors make a man.” 

Several accounts of its origin have been given; but the 
only version to which we can just now turn our hand, and 
by far the most complimentary to the trade, is contained in 
the following verse, which may be found in a note in “ Dem- 
ocritus in London, with the Mad Pranks and Comical 


| Conceits of Motley and Robin Goodfellow,’’ London, 1682: 


dignity, or at least official position, were General Van Rens- | 
selaer, of Albany, Canal Commissioner Judge Alfred A. | 


Tracy, of Buffalo, and finally the celebrated Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, D.D., of Massachusetts, the first and then world- 
renowned American Geographer, accompanied by his son, 
the late Mr. Sydney S. Morse, the founder of the Mew York 
Observer. There was also a lady on the list, a Miss Bethune, 
a sister of Divie Bethune, the eminent old-time Scotch mer- 
chant of the city of New York, who seemed to be somewhat 
chaperoned by the reverend doctor. He was bound to the 
far Northwest by a commission under the Government, to 
inquire into the state of the Indians. 


much respected friend, then a recent graduate of Harvard, 


“ There is a proverb which has been of old, 
And many men have likewise been so told, 
To the discredit of the Taylor’s Trade: 
Nine Tailors go to make up-a man, they said; 
But, for their credit I’ll unriddle it t’ye: 
A draper once fell into povertie, 
Nine ‘l'aylors joined their purses together then, 
To set him up, and make him a man again.”’ 
He also asks where to find, “‘ Every tub must stand on its 
own bottom.” 
In “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘ Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary” also credits it to Macklin’s “Man of the World,” 
Act I., Scene 2. 





Salt River.—Many persons may suppose the river of this 
name to be an imaginary stream, up which defeated poli- 
ticians are sent by a sort of figure of speech. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether one in a hundred ever thought of inquiring 


| into its length, breadth, depth, or locality. From the de- 
Among the incidents of the trip recalled by our aged and | 


was that of the discovery by the party of a singularly clear | 


and very deep little pond ex route, and at a short walking 


| 
| 
| 


scription which follows, it is certain that the exile has not 
much of a journey to make. 





l We cannot forbear complimenting our venerable friend, E. Rumford 
Thompson, Esq., of Titusville, Pennsylvania, to whose good memory 


distance from the canal, when one governor carried the | we are indebted for the whole of it. 
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“This river (says Bayard Taylor) where it debouches 
into the Ohio River, is not more than sixty yards in breadth 
but very deep. It is never fordable, not even in the driest 
season, and, being navigable for fourteen miles above, has 
not been bridged at this point. We descended its steep and 
difficult banks, embarked our carriages on a flat ferry-boat, 
and were conveyed across. The view looking up the river 
was very beautiful. Tall sycamores clothed the bank, drop- 
ping their boughs almost to the water, and forming a vista of 
foliage through which the stream curved out of sight between 
two wooded hills. I longed to be rowed up it. While on the 
spot I took occasion to inquire the derivation of the slang 
political phrase, ‘ Rowed up Salt River,’ and succeeded in 
discovering it. Formerly there were extensive salt works on 
the river, a short distance from its mouth. The laborers 
employed in them were a set of athletic, belligerent fellows, 
who soon became noted far and wide for their achievements 
in the pugilistic line. Hence it became a common thing for 
the boatmen on the Ohio, when one of their number became 
refractory, to say to him, ‘ We’ll row you up Salt River,’ 
when of course the burly saltmen would have the handling 
of him, By a natural figure of speech, the expression was 
applied to political candidates; first, I believe, in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1840.” 





Can you inform me who, on July 4, 1776, rang the Bell on 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia? In Lippard’s “ Legend’s 
of the American Revolution,” page 391, he is described as 
«an old man with white hair and sunburnt face.” ‘ Barnes’s 
Centenary History,” page 173, also describes him as an “ old 
man.” PoTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY is in a manner a 
Historical Magazine, and you as editor have facilities for 
ascertaining in regard to such questions which I do not have. 
If possible, also tell me where I can learn more of the 
person. R. E. W. 

Who can furnish the desired information ?—[Eb.] 





Philadelphia a Modern Babylon.—In Prideaux’s “ His- 
torical Connection between the Old and New Testaments” 
(Ninth Edition, 1725), is appended the following note to his 
description of Babylon: * Much according to this Model hath 
William Penn the Quaker \aid out the ground for his city of 
Philadelphia in Pensilvania; and were it all built according 
to that design, it would be the fairest and best City in all 
America, and not much behind any other in the whole 
world, For it lyeth between two Navigable Rivers, at the 
distance of two miles from their confluence, and consists of 
thirty streets, ten of which, being drawn from river to river, 
are two miles long, and the twenty others, being drawn 
across the said ten and cutting them at right angles, are a 
mile long. In the midst of the whole is left a square of ten 
acres, and in the middle of the four quarters of the Town, 
into which it is equally divided, is a square of five acres, which 
void places are designed for the building Churches, Schools, 
and other Publick Buildings, and also to serve for the Inhabi- 
tants to walk, and other ways divert themselves in them, in 
the same manner as Moorfield’s do in London. About two 
thousand houses are in this place already Built, and when 
it shall be wholly built according to the plan above men- 
tioned, it will be the glory of all that part of the world; and 





if the country round it comes to be thoroughly inhabited, the 
great conveniency of its situation for trade, by reason of the 
two Navigable Rivers on which it stands, and the great River 
Delaware, into which both fall within two miles of it, will 
soon draw people enough thither, not only to finish the 
scheme, which hath been laid of it by its first Founder, but 
also to enlarge it by such Additions on each side as to make 
its breadth answer its length; and then, barring the walls 
and greatness of Bady/on, it will imitate it in all things 
else, and in the conveniency of its situation far exceed it.” 





Killed by a Meteor.—“ An Indianapolis paper publishes 
the account of a violent death which it justly considers 
without a parallel in the history of the human race. Leonidas 
Grover, a farmer of Fountain County, Kentucky, on Tuesday 
night of last week retired to rest as usual. The following 
morning his daughter, who with her husband had been away 
from the house the night before, found her father’s mutilated 
body on the bed; a great hole was punched clean through 
the breast. A corresponding hole was seen in the ceiling, 
in the floor and finally in the ground under the house. The 
last was five feet deep, and from the bottom of it was 
unearthed an aerolite weighing a little over twenty pounds, 
which had fallen upon the roof with terrific violence, passing 
through the unfortunate man and the flooring of the house, 
and burying itself in the ground. Such an occurence may 
not have happened before since man appeared on this 
planet.” 

Is it not well that we do not live in a superstitious age, 
when an occurrence like the above would be regarded as an 
unquestioned and unquestionable evidence of the wrath 
of the Immortal Gods, upon a sacrilegious man, whose 
recent crimes demanded no less of avenging justice. Men 
were without doubt deterred from wrong-doing by their fear 
of retribution, having in their ignorance no higher idea of 
God than that of a police detective ever on the alert to spy 
out evil and punish it. How is it in our day when little chil- 
dren are taught, not the doctrine of a divine beneficence, but 
of a being who has a perpetual eye upon them to punish their 
shortcomings? One of my children said to me, ‘* Mamma, 
if I go into a room and shut the door, not for any naughti- 
ness, but to be there, will God see me, and know all about 
me ?” 

* Yes, as we believe, dear.’’ 

Child, indignantly, his sense of propriety outraged, “‘ Then 
I do not like him, nor anybody that peeps through key- 
holes.” 

In an earlier time, the body of the unfortunate men killed 
by a meteor, would have been burned and scattered to the 
winds, and all akin to him would have been cast out or torn 
to pieces, as unfit to live and propagate their kind. Thank 
God for the growth of the ages! 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Wirt’s Blind Preacher.— Who was the blind preacher 
of Virginia, of whose account of the crucifixion Wirt gives 
such a glowing description? Have his life or works ever 
been published ? A. X. Y. 


James Waddell, D.D., a Presbyterian minister of Lancas- 
ter County, Virginia, was the blind preacher referred to by 
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William Wirt in his “ Letters of a British Spy.” Dr. Allen, | 
in his Biographical Dictionary, devotes half a page to an 
account of his life and labors; and in addition to this article 
and the references given at its close, we might add that an 
interesting account of the present condition of the site of the 
old forest church thus immortalized is given by Bishop 
Meade in his “Old Churches, Ministers and Families of 
Virginia.” Also in “ Howe’s Historical Collections of Vir- 
ginia,” under the head of Orange County, may be found an 
interesting account of him, and a view of “ the church of the 
blind preacher.” His life was spent in retirement, and he 
died in the summer of 1805. 





Nathaniel Bacon.—Can you inform me whether Na- 
thaniel Bacon, the leader of the great rebellion in Virginia 
that bears his name, was of the same family as Lord Bacon, 
the philosopher? The latter had a brother Nathaniel, I 
think ; at least the name was common in the family to which 
he belonged. SIMON. 

We cannot answer this question directly; but we can 
supply a fact which will help our correspondent to his gen- 
ealogical investigation. 
rebellion, was “‘the son of Thomas Bacon, of an ancient 
seat, known by the name of Freestone Hall, in Suffolk 
County, England.” We derive this information from a 
tract published in London in 1677. 





The First Person Named for Washington in Ire- 
land.—The Massachusetts Magazine, Volume I., page 62, 
January, 1789, contains the following item. It would per- 
haps be difficult to find the first person named for General 
Washington in this country : 

Curious IRISH ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE LONDONDERRY 
JOURNAL, FEBRUARY 30TH, 1783. 
Whereas, on February the 14th, 1783, it pleased kind 


Providence to confer on Matthew Neely, of Burnally, parish 
of Tamlaght Finlagan, and County of Londonderry, a man- 


child, whose appearance is promising and amiable, and | 


hopes the Being who first caused him to exist will grant him 
grace: 


Also, in consideration and in remembrance of the many | 


heroick deeds done by that universally renowned patriot, 
General Washington, the said Matthew Neely hath done 
himself the honor of calling the said man-child by the name 
of George Washington Neely, he being the first child known 
or so called inthis kingdom by the name of Washington, 
that brilliant Western star. 





The Chimpanzees.—There is rather an amusing story, 
which can be vouched for, told of the Chimpanzees which 
have recently died in our Zoological Garden. They were in 
a perpetual state of activity, swinging on the ropes, climbing 


over the beams and otherwise continually on the move. | 


They possessed in some degree, in common with other 


monkeys, the instinct of imitating, and after they had seen the | 


glass of the cage in which they were confined cleaned, spent 
much time in rubbing away at it themselves, 
ing them thus occupied one day bethought her that she would 


Nathaniel Bacon, the leader of the | 


A lady watch- | 


like to try an experiment and provide them with a more 


entertaining employment. So she went toa toy store and 
after some consideration purchased a tin horn and an india 

rubber ball, which, as she was leaving the city she intrusted 
to a friend to take out tothem. The'keeper was amused a 

the novel idea, but consented to give them the articles. He 
blew on the horn to see if they would do likewise, but they 
retreated into the corner, put their arms round each other 
and made various sounds testifying both fear and annoyance. 
The experiment not being successful the ball was rolled in 
and they at first regarded it also with distrust and timidity, 
but finally ventured to approach and touch it, took it up and 
squeezed it and then stepped upon it, seeming much aston- 
ished when instead of remaining flat after they had removed 
their weight, it rose up again as sound as ever. 





Log-Rolling.—What is the origin of the term “ Log- 

Rolling,” which is quite common in political circles ? 
DENVER. 

The phrase is drawn from the clearing of forest land in a 
new country. The settler could himself cut down the trees, 
and cut them into lengths or logs. The next step was to 
roll them into heaps for burning, and that he could not do 
without help; so he called his neighbors to help him roll, 
and when they had a rolling he helped them. This was 
aptly applied to legislative action for the passage of laws 
for local measures. ‘ Vote for my bill and I will vote for 
yours.” The phrase was probably Western ; it is certainly 
more than sixty years old. 





Mrs. E. D. writes: “I was told by a friend that the 
phrases, 1. Escaped with the skin of my teeth; 2. At their 
wit’s end; 3. Fat as grease; 4. Picking and stealing, might 
| all be found in the Bible. If so, can you tell me where ?” 

They ali occur in the Bible, excepting the last, which you 
will find in the catechism of the “ Book of Common Prayer.” 
Of the others, the first is Job xix. 20; the second, Ps. cvii. 

| 27; and the third, Ps. cxix. 70. 





Tenpenny Nails.—This term means ten pounds to the 
| thousand nails. The English would commonly clip the 
word pound, and call them ‘‘ten-pun” nails, which easily 
degenerated in “ ten-penny,’’ and so they are called in Eng- 
land and this country to this day. When a thousand nails 
weigh less than one pound they are reckoned by ounces, and 
are then called tacks, brads, etc. 





Sport requests us to give a list of the nouns of multitude 
used to designate particular groups of birds and beasts. It 
would be difficult to give all, but the following table, which 
is comparatively complete, will be found useful: A bevy of 
quail, a wisp of snipe, a nide of pheasants, a covey of par- 
tridges, a flight of swallows or doves, a muster of peacocks, 
a siege of herons, a building of rooks, a plump of wild fowl, 

| a stand of plovers,a brood of grouse, a watch of nightin- 
geles, a clattering of choughs, a cast of hawks, a flock of 
geese or sheep, a swarm of bees or locusts, a school of whales, 
a shoal of herring or porpoises, a herd of swine, a skulp of 
foxes, a pack of wolves, a drove of oxen, a sounder of hogs, 
a troop of monkeys, a sleuth of bears, a pride of lions, 
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The Pedestrian Mania.—A worse ‘tramp’ nuisance 
than the one against which most of our States are, one after 
the other, making statutory protest, is the pedestrian craze 
now raging throughout the country. The evils surrounding 


these brutal and inane exhibitions known as walking-matches | 


can hardly be estimated. They are incentives to gambling 
and intemperance, and excite every malignant passion; 
while they draw together in large crowds the worst and 
lowest classes of society. They are a curse to civilization. 

We have societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and the same applying to children; yet, in nearly all the 
large halls and gardens throughout the land, daily and 
nightly thousands of people assemble to see these poor crea- 
tures hounded on by their “ backers” and the excited audi- 
ence to feats of unnatural endurance, sometimes resulting in 
lifelong injury or death, 

A bull-fight, a dog-fight, a cock-fight, a prize-fight, bad 
and demoralizing as they all are, cannot be worse than these 
exhibitions in their effect upon all concerned. 

The medical faculty of Philadelphia passed resolutions 
condemning them in the most positive and rigorous terms, 
and calling upon the mayor to prohibit them; but to no effect 
as far as we have yet learned. 

In one case in New York a woman (for even women take 
part in these debasing spectacles) was found to be so dan- 
gerously injured after the completion of her task that she 
has lost all use of her limbs for the rest of her life. In the 
same city Peter L. Van Ness, on January 26th last, attempted 
to walk 2,000 half miles in 2,000 half hours, for a wager of 
$500. On the thirty-sixth day he went crazy on the track 
and shot and wounded his trainer; yet, notwithstanding this, 
while in a delirium and unable to stand alone, he was per- 
sistently dragged around the ring, and after finishing in this 
manner his half mile fainted. As soon as he could be revived 
his sleeping time was up, and he was again dragged around 
as before, raging and cursing. The show was allowed to go 
on; no arrests, though police were present in uniform. At 
Louisville, Kentucky, William Harris died April 3d, from 
exhaustion and congestive chill, after a six days’ tramp the 
week previous. Is. not this all a miserable disgrace to our 
century of progress? Is it not time that the most stringent 
laws were passed as an antidote to this great bane that our 
country is called upon to endure ? 


Decoration Day.—The 30th of May we once more cele- 
brate decoration day. It was a beautiful idea thus to set 
apart a day for our whole country, as one to adorn with 
flowers the graves of soldiers North and South, who fell in 
the war of the rebellion; by that common act to signify that 
all differences and bitter feelings were past and buried with 
them. 

Year by year the observance of the day has become more 
general, and throughout our cemeteries many graves other 
than the soldiers’ are visited, and bloom anew under the 








touch of loving hands. This is as it should be. The 
memory of the departed can never have any influence other 
than for good; and it is well, if only once a year, to indulge 
in all the feelings that come to us with the recollection of 
the dead: 
Dead? Oh, if all the good and noble deeds 
Of mankind we could trace 
Back to their source, how beautiful must needs 
Seem even Death’s cold face! 
How much of mercy, charity and love, 
And purity that saves, 
And all that lifts mankind himself above, 
Has had its growth in graves ! 


Pay Wages by the Week.—Excepting in a small num- 
ber of absolutely necessary cases, justly labor should be paid 
by the week rather than by the month. General Walker, in 
his book on “* Wages,” shows that one of the greatest hard- 
ships of labor is the enormous amount of credit exacted from 
the working classes by capital. This compels them in their 
turn to seek credit for the necessaries of life, and involves 
them in continual loss. Any manufacturer or corporation 
that pays its hands by the month practically borrows the 
wages of its hands during three weeks. And by what pos- 
sible right is this thing done? This credit system is by no 
means an unimportant one. If a pay-roll comes to $40,000 
per month, the manufacturer or corporation forces, practi- 
cally, a loan of $10,000 for three weeks, $20,000 for two 
weeks, and $30,000 for one week. Now, to whom by right 
does this credit belong, but to the employés whose wages 
are withheld during this period? Meanwhile those to whom 
it does belong are suffering greatly in their position as buyers 
in the market for the very lack of that cash which, at best, 
is furnishing a very trivial advantage to the employer. For 
capital thus to stand in debt to labor is a small piece of 
business; and, wherever at all practicable, for there are cer- 
tainly some cases where it is not, the good old honest system 
of weekly payments to employés should be instituted and 
upheld, 


Henry Ward Beecher.—It is stated that Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher has contracted with a publishing house to 
write his autobiography. The name of the publishers is not 
given; but if it be Ford & Cc., the firm that was “ knocked 
higher than a kite”’ through Beecher’s uncompleted “ Life 
of Christ,” it would be no more than just, and but in some 
sense an act of restitution; for such a work cannot fail but 
have a wonderful sale. 

A faithful chronicle of the life of the greatest and most 
popular preacher in this country, of all his trials and 
triumphs, and by one who knows him so well, better far than 
anybody else, would be more intensely interesting than any 
work of fiction ever produced on this side the Atlantic. 


Queer Will.—We have heard of many queer wills, but 
the following provision in a will made by John R. Reed, 
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the gas man and captain of the supernumeraries at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where he has served for 
upwards of fifty-four years, is quite as curious as any on 
record; ‘* My head shall be severed from my body, and my 
body shall be placed in a vault; but the head shall be brought 
to the Walnut Street Theatre, there to be used as the skull 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ and I do bequeath my head to the said Walnut 
Street Theatre for that purpose.” At last accounts Mr. 
Reed is “ not dead yet.” 


It is becoming a source of much anxiety on the part of 
parents to know what disposition to make of their boys, 
now that all the avenues to the procurement of mechanical 
trades are closed against them, through the selfish and tyran- 
nizing spirit manifested by the trades-unions, They are 
ever met by the cry of wisdom, “ give your boys a trade ;” 
but when they seek the skilled mechanic for the purpose of 
finding an instructor for them, they are repulsed with the 
answer, “we are not taking any apprentices.’” When pressed 
for the reason, the almost invariable reply is, ‘* well, the 
journeymen oppose it, because, as they say, apprentice labor 
cuts down wages.” However true this may be, we are not 
of those that can justify such a premise, and we most em- 
phatically condemn the course pursued. It is as essential 
that a boy should be instructed in the arts and mysteries otf 
a trade as in the more abstruse science of philosophy or 
geometry. In fact more so, since it is upon this that in 
nine cases out of every ten he is dependent for his successful 
course through life. Sad indeed is the contemplation, that 
a father must see his son reach manhood without the rudi- 
ments of a trade; that he must step out upon the threshold 
of life “*a jack of all trades, and master of none.’ 

We are, however, not without some hopes that this order 
of things may change. We already observe signs indicating 
a relaxation, a giving way to the necessity for apprenticeship 
labor on the part of employers, induced no doubt by the 
great reduction in prices of all manufactured goods. 

As a matter of friendly advice to such parents, who may 
have boys exhibiting strong inclinations to work in tools 
or machinery, and that cannot find a master workman to 
instruct them, we would say, buy them such tools or such 
machinery as they may desire, furnish them such elementary 
works as treat upon the subject, and then, if they have the 
true grit or energy in them, they will master the trade as 
effectually as though they had an instructor. This may be 
questioned by some, yet we are prepared to maintain the 
argument at all times. The world exhibits too many illus- 
trations of this fact to leave any room for a doubt. 

We say, therefore, buy your son the required tools. He 
may waste much good material before accomplishing a neat 
piece of workmanship, but he would do the same for the 
master workman. Our word for it, his own good sense of 
economy will teach him to practice the necessary care and 
skill in manipulating his work properly. We have fre- 
quently seen boys, who with the present excellent scroll 
saws—and which can now be bought at a price within the 
reach of every one—turn out some of the finest pieces of 
workmanship that it has been our lot ever to see; and they 
had no master workman to instruct them, either. In buying 
such tools or machinery it is not the part of wisdom in our 








opinion to get the poorest because they may be the cheapest 
in price. Boys in general are appreciative, and when sup- 
plied with the better class of tools or machinery are less 
likely to neglect them. With many parents the selection of 
these things may become a source of some tribulation, as in 
almost every line of machinery there is such a variety of 
make and styles that it seems almost impossible to judge 
which would prove the most acceptable. In the matter of 
scroll saws, for instance, there are many different patents 
and designs, and at prices ranging from two dollars to 
twenty-five, all having their different advantages and dis- 
advantages. Among those coming under our immediate 
notice, and which we have seen operate, is the Holly saw, 
of Boston. This saw, we believe, is about as complete a 
piece of mechanism as it is possible to put together for the 
money. It has very many decided advantages over its com- 
petitors, at least of those that we have seen; and for its pre- 
cision of movement, adaptability to variety of designs and 
apparent durability, we consider it fully the equal of the 
high-priced machines. It is by all odds the cheapest machine 
of its character we have yet seen, and we cheerfully com- 
mend it to the attention of those parents who may feel dis- 
posed to favor their boys with a good and reliable instrument. 


Mind-Readers.—Their practice depends upon a delicate 
sensibility of nerve, and there is nothing supernatural or that 
requires any further explanation than is furnished by known 
natural laws for the explanation. A New York paper years 
ago challenged the spiritual mediums to furnish information 
which would be a test; but it has never been done. No 
spirit has ever told us anything of public importance, noth- 
ing for the detection of crime, nothing that was so authorita- 
tive as to command assent, and the people who believe are 
generally accounted credulous in their belief. But the mind- 
readers have brought out practical and useful applications of 
their theories, and have achieved in a short time what the 
Spiritists could not in many years. A journalist of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, by the name of D. O. Spencer, has the 
faculty so as to make it of practical value.. Last Marcha 
large sum of money was stolen from an old couple named 
Harmen, of Stanford, in that State, and the suspected thief 
had no stronger nerves than ordinary people. The mind- 
reader discovered $906 of the stolen property at the first trial, 
and after working for a long time found $667 more, and a 
bundle of mutilated currency. This talent of Mr. Spencer 
has been used in the detection of several other instances of 
crime with success, and has given him such a reputation that 
he has been employed to work up some very important cases, 
in one where the amount involved is $40,000. It is a dis- 
covery in physiology analogous to the phonograph. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has earned net 
in twelve years over $36,000,000, of which $14,250,000 has 
been paid over to the stockholders in dividends, while the 
company has some $17,000,000 more in hand in the shape of 
bonds and other property. The Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, feeling indignant at the rates, constructed a wire 
of their own to Chicago a year ago, over which business 
messages are sent at five cents for ten words, and the direc- 
tors say they make money. 
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Woman’s Wrongs. A Book for Women. 
E1Loart, Author of “From Thistles—Grapes,’ “ St. 
Bedes,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. | 
This is a work of great power and thorough originality, its 

plot is well constructed, its characters are original and natu- 

ral, and the various phases of society life are charmingly 
sketched by the author; better still, the powerfully wrought 
and graphic description of the legal wrongs that English 
wives and mothers wed to worthless husbands are compelled | 
to endure, by reason of the law which takes from them the 
care and control of their children under certain circum- 
stances, 


By Mrs. | 


issued of the “ Dollar Series,” and favorably compares in 
every respect with the preceding volumes of these new and 
good books. 


Camping in Colorado, wlth Suggestions to Gold- 
seekers, Tourists and Invalids. By S. ANNIE Gor- 
DON, Author of “ Missing Gems,” etc. New York: 
Authors Publishing Company. 

With practical common sense and scientific ability, blended 
with a high appreciation of the grandeur of natural scenery, 
the author renders the public an appreciable service by this 
contribution to knowledge pertaining to so delightful a 
country. The important topics comprised in the book covers 
an exceedingly broad, varied and interesting field; such as 
the recent gold and silver discoveries, mining, stock-raising, 
farming, climate, hunting and fishing, isothermal and electric 
phenomena, mountain scenery, and the Desert of Death. 

The author is the wife of Dr. William A. Gordon, who has 
recently spent much time, professionally and as a tourist, in 
various parts of Colorado, in which she accompanied him, 
thus enabling her to study diligently the country and climate 
in relation to its attractive and peculiar features. Her 
personal experience and observation she has made avail- 
able in the production of this charming buok in the form of 
a travel-narrative. To such of our readers who may design 
paying a visit to this new Eldorado, we would suggest the 
propriety of a careful reading of the work. 


How it Ended. By MARIE FLAACKE, 

Authors’ Publishing Company. 

This is a story with a glow of Southern climes and the 
perfume of orange groves about it. A real gem of a little 
book, in the inspiriting influence which pervades the glow- 
ing landscapes and shady nooks of its well-framed pen- 
pictures. It is, moreover, strong in its delicacy, love and 
tenderness, 


New York: 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Mew 
York: American Book Exchange, 55 Béekman Street. 
The list of the celebrated authors whose lives and writ- 

ings are represented in Volume IIL., just received, is certainly 

very attractive to any person of fine literary taste. Fox, 

Penn, Baxter, Bunyan, Locke, Newton, Browne, Hale, Wal- 


* Woman’s Wrongs” makes the thirty-first volume | 





| ton, Dryden, Temple, Evelyn, Pepys, Butler, Addison, 


Swift, Pope, Ramsay, Cibber, Steele, Berkeley, Defoe, and 
Bolingbroke, are a few of the brilliant stars which brighten 
its four hundred and sixteen pages, Eight such volumes, 
beautifully printed, and elegantly bound in cloth, for only 
$2.50, or by the single volume for 43 cents, post-paid, is 
certainly a marvel of cheapness, and should establish an en- 
viable reputation for the publishers, if it cannot make their 
fortune. Already they report a sale of nearly 60,000 vol- 
umes, It ought to be in every library and home in the land, 
The work is sold only to subscribers direct, and the present 
wonderfully low rates are offered only to early purchasers. 


Only a Tramp. By the Author of “ Alone,” “ Eone,” 
“ Through the Dark,” etc. New York: Authors Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An exceedingly picturesque story, with a strong and 
strangely fascinating character in the person of the adopted 
daughter or kidnapped protegé of a tramp, for its heroine. 
The lives of royal queens rarely furnish such heroic and 
beautiful material for romance as the author has so cunningly 
and ably drawn from the life of this poor little girl. 


Bonnie-Marie. A Tale of Normandy and Paris. 
HENRY GREVILLE. 
Brothers. 

This story, the latest from the pen of this charming writer, 
is specially noteworthy for its extreme freshness, beauty and 
delicacy. It is the story of a young girl, the daughter of a 
smuggler in Normandy, on the coast of France. Having 
been educated in a convent at Cherbourg, she returns from 
school where her father had placed her, and struggles, in 
spite of her discontent, to do her duty in her humble home, 
She turns a deaf ear to a lover’s pleading, and when her 
father is killed in a fray with the coast-guard, leaves her 
home and goes to Paris to seek her fortune. The tale of 
her struggles with poverty in that city, of her début as a 
singer in one of the celebrated cafés, and where, after meet- 
ing a great success, she loses her heart to an artist, is power- 
fully and most pathetically narrated. As want of space 
forbids our following her further, we must leave our readers 
to discover for themselves the denouement attending the life. 
history of Bonnie-Marie by a reading of it; they will be well 
repaid for so doing. 


By 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 


Modern Socialism.—It is not generally known that the 
late John Stuart Mill, perhaps the ablest of modern writers 
on political and social science, commenced in the year 1859 
a book on Socialism, which, if it had been completed, would 
probably have been recognized as the greatest of his works. 
Manuscript chapters of the incomplete work have recently 
been brought to light, and are found so nearly complete in 
themselves, and so ably to discuss questions now most promi- 
nent in the public thought, that a London review, and also 
the “ Library Magazine” of New York are publishing them. 
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They are announced to appear in book form on April 25th, 

published by the American Book Exchange, New York. It | 
is a work which all students of political and social topics, | 
and all enlightened citizens will be glad to read. | 


A Coincidence.— 
“* The beating of thy pulse (when thou art well), 
Is just the tolling of thy Passing Bell.”’ 


“Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
There, like the vann, first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory, 
In this adventuring to dy 
Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 
But hark! my Pulse, like a soft Drum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come ; 
And shows howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee.” 
° Harvey Kine, 1657. 
“Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Alice Hawthorne.—The next sketch of Mr. Birdseye’s 
series of “ America’s Song Composers,” which will appear 
in our June number, will be devoted to Mr. Septimus Win- 
ner, more familiarly known as “ Alice Hawthorne,” the 
author of “ Listen to the Mocking Bird,” ‘* What is Home 
without a Mother?” and many other beautiful songs. 


“Home Sweet Home.”—The original version of this 
most popular of all home-songs, before it was incorporated 
in the opera of “ Clari, the Maid of Milan,” and set to music 
by Henry R. Bishop, the eminent English composer, was 
very different from that with which we are all familiar. The 
following may be relied upon as a correct version of the 
song as originally written by Mr. Payne: 

Home, Sweet Home. 
’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
(Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassing all other), 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
There’s a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played, 
Even stronger than time, and more deep than despair ! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds and the lambkins that came at my call, 

Those who named me with pride, 

Those who played by my side, 
Give me them, with the innocence dearer than all! 
The joys of the palaces through which I roam 
Only swell my heart’s anguish— 

There’s no place like Home! 


Pangrammata.—This is one of the literary follies, or 
alphabetical whims, that old-time writers were used to in- 
dulge in; but in our own day we see but little of this kind 
of literary ingenuity, or “species of false wit,’’ as Addison 
aptly terms it in the Spectator. The pangrammatist’s object 
was to crowd all the letters of the alphabet in a single verse. 
One example may be found even in the Bible, by referring 
to Ezra, ch. vii., v. 21. 








In the following sentence, though containing but forty- 
eight letters, will be found every letter of the alphabet : 

“John P. Brady gave mea black walnut box of quite a 
small size.” 

The stanza below is quite a literary curiosity. It not only 
is pangrammatic, but contains every letter excepting ¢. 
When we consider that ¢ is almost an indispensable letter, 
being used far more frequently than any other, we can con- 
ceive of the difficulty of such a composition. 

A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might, 


To quiz in vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 


We've just absurdly tried our hand at it, with the follow- 
ing result, containing only forty-one letters : 

Life is a very paradox—just men beg, the wicked quiz. 

If any of our readers have any specimens of Pangram- 
mata, old or new, let them send them in, 


Misquotation.—Byron makes a strange misquotation for 
one so particular as he in all literary matters, 
In “ Don Juan,” fourth Canto, stanza cx., he says: 
Oh, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 
Now this quotation made no reference to the sky what- 
ever. The line is in Southey’s ‘“* Madoc,” Canto v., and 
describes a fish, a note intimating that the dolphin is meant. 


Though in blue ocean seen, 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, 
In all its rich variety of shades, 
Suffused with glowing gold. 


Book Amateurs.—Abbé Rive, the librarian to the Duke 
de la Valliére, made the following witty and wise classifica- 
tion of book amateurs, which will doubtless be of interest 
to many of our book-loving readers : 

A Sibliognoste is one knowing in title-pages and colo- 
phons, and in editions; when and where printed ; the presses 
whence issued; and all the minutiz of a book. 

A Bibliographe is a describer of books and other literary 
arrangements. 

A Bibliomane is an indiscriminate accumulator, who blun- 
ders faster than he buys, cock-brained and purse-heavy. 

A Bibliophile, the lover of books, is the only one in the 
class who appears to read them for his own pleasure. 

A Bibliotaphe buries his books, by keeping them under 
lock, or framing them in glass cases, 


A hitherto unknown account of the death of Gutenberg 
has been discovered in a manuscript in the Wallrafschen 


Library, at Cologne. The manuscript contains a number of 
Latin poems of Johannes Butzbach, and in one of them, an 
epistle of about two thousand verses, written in 1514, it is 
told how Mayence had become famous through the discovery 
of a way by which the works of old writers, who had long 
been forgotten, could be reproduced in a short time; but 
that this had been the cause of the death of the inventor, 
He was dragged from his house by a mob, thrown into a 
wagon amid universal execration, carried outside the gates 
and strangled. The verses conclude with a moral on the 
dangers attending too hasty gains, 
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The Inventor of the Steamboat.—And so Robert 


Fulton was not the original inventor of the steamboat, after | 


all! 


Well, close inquiry has buried the famous George | 


Washington hatchet and “ crumbled into impalpable dust the | 
Pocahontas club; and the apple, so long a historic exhibition | 
with which a certain Swiss is associated, has at last gone the | 
way of all delicate fruit,’ so truly has it been said that no | 


man’s claim to disputed achievements is secure while there 
remains trustworthy evidence yet to be considered. A writer 
in the Boston Congregationalist claims that Captain Samuel 


Movey, a man famous in his day for his love of pioneer sports | 


and his inventive and scientific exploits, was really the inven- | 


tor of the steamboat; and a paper by William A. Mowry, Esq., | 


of Providence, which gives a detailed account of the affair, | 


has also been read before the New Hampshire Antiquarian 
Society, and printed as a pamphlet. From the first writer 
we learn that the historic interest of Fairlee Pond, Vermont, 
arises from the fact that it is supposed to hold an engine 
which was constructed by Morey in 1793—fourteen years 
before Fulton put the Clermont on the Hudson—and used by 
him in moving a small boat by means of steam applied to a 
paddle-wheel, on the Connecticut, at the rate of four miles 
per hour against the current, all previous or contemporaneous 
attempts being by different contrivances, and abandoned by 
their projectors as unsuccessful. This engine was afterward 
put in a large boat in Fairlee Pond, and sank there; hence 
the historic interest of these waters. Only one thing defeated 
Morey, and robbed him of the prize which fell to Fulton; 
viz., a defect in his application for a patent. Meantime 
Fulton secured a patent for the same purpose, free from 
Morey’s defect, and the honor of priority, which really 
belongs to the hero of Fairlee Pond, has made the name of 
another famous throughout the world. 


Velocity of Steamships.—Since 1840 the Atlantic 
steamers have increased their speed from 8.3 to 15.6 knots, 
while the supply of fuel per one hundred horse-power has 
been reduced nearly sixty per cent. 


Photographs by Lightning.—A remarkable instance of 
the production of pictures by lightning is related by Rev. 
Andrew Burnaby in his “ Travels through the Middle Set- 
tlements in North America, in the years 1759 and 1760, etc., 
London, 1775,” page 9. 
summer there are frequent and violent gusts, with thunder 
and lightning; but as the country is very thinly inhabited, 
and most of the gentry have electrical rods to their houses, 
they are not attended with many fatal accidents. Now and 
then, indeed, some of the negroes lose their lives; and it is 


not uncommon in the woods to see trees torn and riven to | The hands have no bulb, or other enlargement at the centre, 


pieces by their fury and violence. A remarkable circum- 
stance happened some years ago at York, which is well 
attested, 
gust, was unfortunately killed; there was an intermediate 
tree at some distance, which was struck at the same time; 


A person standing at his door during a thunder | of a watch suffices for the support of the clock from two 





Describing Virginia, he says: “In | 


and when they came to examine the body they found tha 
tree delineated upon it in miniature. Part of the budy was 
livid, but that which was covered by the tree was of its 
natural color.” 


Great mechanics, who made wonderful inventions, some- 
times fared badly a few centuries ago, for they were thought 
to be in league with the Evil One. Even Roger Bacon, one 
of the most illustrious scientific names in England, was shut 
up in prison many years on such a charge. Alex, a French 
genius, a wonderful mechanic and mathematician, discovered 
the sympathy of sound between two instruments tuned in 
unison. He determined by it to excite popular wonder, and 
for this purpose built an automaton skeleton, with fingers 
movable by machinery. Into the hand of the skeleton he 
placed a guitar, over whose strings the fingers seemed to 
move. Placing the skeleton at an open window in full 
view, and arranging another guitar unseen at a suitable 
distance, tunes were distinctly heard coming from the guitar 
in the skeleton’s hand. The people of Aix, where the 
exhibition was made, were overwhelmed with wonder, but 


| denounced the inventor as a sorcerer, and he was publicly 


burned, by a decree of Parliament, for holding intercourse 
with evil spirits. 


In 1630, during a famine in England, very good, whole- 
some, white bread was made from boiled turnips. The 
moisture was pressed out of the turnips and they were then 
kneaded with an equal quantity of wheaten flour. During the 
siege of Paris, the bread served out constituted a very coarse 
and mixed article, and by analysis it was found to be composed 
of one-eighth wheat, four-eighths potatoes, beans, peas, oats 
and rye, two-eighths water and the remaining eighth straw, 
hulls of grain and the skins of vegetable products. In 
Sweden and Norway beech sawdust is sometimes converted 
into bread. Rice bread used in the East, is raised with 
difficulty unless the dough is mixed with acids. Bread is 
made of the roots of the water lily in Sweden ; of peanuts 
mixed with wheat flour, in Spain; of chestnuts roasted, and 
ground, in southern France; of the bread-tree fruit, the sweet 
potato, the banana and the almond, in Africa; of roots in part, 
in Brazil. In times of famine men have met-the exigency 
by the use of bread made from acorns, pumpkins, roots, 
wood, hay, straw and nuts. 


A Conjuror’s Clock.—A famous conjuror has lately been 
exhibiting a clock of his own invention in Vienna, the 
mystery of which no one, we believe, has yet fathomed. It 


| is a clear disc of glass, marked with the usual numbers. 


where it might be imagined mechanism could be concealed, 
and appear to be simply pivoted to the face. A ring like that 


cords suspended from the ceiling. At the command of its 
owner the clock marks any hour, moves backward or 
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forward, and otherwise behaves in an astonishing manner. 
The use of the cord naturally suggests concealed wires and 
electricity, which is probably the secret of the movement. 
But this theory is somewhat damaged when the magician 
removes the clock from its cords, and holding it with two 
fingers at arm’s-length, carries it in the midst of his audience 
and causes it to continue its performances under the very 
eyes of the people, allowing the closest inspection. 


The Warren Paper Mills, at Saccarappa, Maine, contain 
one million dollars worth of machinery, and it is the inten- 
tion of the proprietors to still further enlarge them, until they 
shall be the largest in the world. 


Dr. Nichol, in his work describing the magnitude of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, says that Lord Rosse has looked 
into space a distance so inconceivable that light, which 
travels at the rate of 200,000 miles in one second, would 
require a period of 250,000,000 of sola: years to pass the 
intervening gulf between this earth and the remotest point to 
which this telescope has reached. 


A German collector of statistics has estimated the present 
population of the globe at 1,340,145,000 souls; of these 
about 413,000,000 are Christians, and 900,000,000 are non- 
Christians. Catholics number 210,000,000, and Protestants 
115,000,000. Of the Greek Church there are 80,000,000, 
and of other Christians 8,000,000. Jews are reckoned at but 
7,000,000, Mohammedans at 112,000,000 and the “ Heathen” 
of all kinds at 770,000,000. 


The gases evolved from the human body in the course 
of decomposition, doubtless often produce those changes of 
position which are sometimes noticed upon disinterment. 
But few, if any, persons are ever buried alive. 


The microphone has been actually introduced into an 
English church, for the accommodation of a “ hearer” a mile 
away. 


Yankee girls are now cutting and polishing diamonds. 
The art has been monopolized by Amsterdam experts, who 
have uniformly refused to teach any apprentices except 
Dutch boys of their own selection. Henry D. Morse, after 
employing Dutch diamond-cutters in Boston for many years, 
learned the secrets of the trade. He opened a shop in 
Roxbury, and privately taught six or eight young women this 
mysterious occupation. He finally apprised his Dutch work- 
men that American boys must be taught by them. They 
peremptorily refused to instruct the apprentices, He then 
discharged them, and brought the young women from 
Roxbury to fill their places. Twenty-three of them are now 
at work, 


American Cheese in England.—A Somersetshire dairy- 
man, writing from England on American cheese, concludes 
his communication as follows: ‘It seems to me that unless 
there be some stir and a great improvement made in the 
general average make of our cheese, we must give up cheese 

aking, and quietly allow the American, who is over three 














thousand miles distant, has a more difficult climate to con- 
tend with, and the extra cost of boxes and carriage, to beat 
us out of our very boots. Let dairy farmers use their eyes, 
and they will find this persevering Yankee opponent pushing 
his cheese into every little shop both in our towns and vil- 
lages, and even hawking them to our door, while we are 
holding our cheese because he sells a better and cheaper 
article. At two factors’ stores in our neighborhood, where I 
saw the other day a pile of American cheese, I was told 
they were obliged to have them, as every one was inquiring 
for them, while my cheese, which I admit are not best, 
although better than a good many dairies, are not wanted.” 


Poughkeepsie is to have no more locomotive whistling. 
A bell, worked by electricity, is set up at the depot, and 
when the trains come within a mile of the station it will 
ring until they arrive. The danger signal is thus given, and 
the waste of steam is thus avoided, to say nothing of the 
racket. An engineer who whistles hereafter when in Pough- 
keepsie loses his situation on the Hudson River Road. 


At a cost of $800 the Academy of Arts of Paris has 
obtained possession of an Egyptian papyrus in excellent 
preservation, though estimated to be more than four thousand 
years old. It is on view at the Exhibition. 


Electric Carriage Lamps.—A French inventor has 
produced a light, applicable to any ordinary vehicle drawn 
by horses, so that the way shall be illuminated by electricity 
supplied by the rotary motion of their wheels, By the same 
means locomotives will light up the entire trains they draw, 
and even steamboats and steamships supply themselves with 
a powerful light. It is said to be far less expensive than 
the present means of illumination. Of course it needs to be 
thoroughly tested before much faith can be put in the practi- 
cal working value of his invention. If the carriage stopped, 
would the light go out ? 


Dangerous Houses.—Houses that have been empty 
may become fever breeders when they come to be reoccu- 
pied. An English sanitary officer alleges that he has observed 
typhoid, diphtheria, or other zymotic affections to arise under 
these circumstances. The cause is supposed to be in the 
disuse of cisterns, pipes and drains, the processes of putre- 
faction going on in the impure air in them, the unobstructed 
access of this air to the house, while the closure of windows 
and doors effectually shuts out fresh air. Persons moving 
from the city to their country homes for the summer, should 
see that the drains and pipes are in perfect order, that the 
cellar and closets are cleared of rubbish, and the whole 
house thoroughly aired before occupying. Carbolic acid 
used freely in the cellar is a good and cheap disinfectant. 


Mr. C. O. Gregory, in a communication in the English 
Mechanic, states that he has successfully used the gas and 
water pipes in his dwelling as a source of electricity for. a 
microphone. He connects one of his microphone wires with 
the gas pipe, the other with the water pipe, and finds the 
current ample and of course constant. 
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The man who goes to the barber’s to have his hair shin- 
gled is not of necessity a block-head. 


A ladies’ shoe-dealer in Philadelphia has greatly aug- | 
mented his business by the simple device of marking down 
his shoes a half size. It’s strange how nicely he can fit the 
pretty dears, and how mutually satisfactory the arrangement 
proves, 


“Did you ever hear a bed tick?” asked a lawyer of a 
watchmaker. ‘“ No,” answered he, “ but I’ve tried a pillow 
case.”” Adjourned. 


A counter-irritant—A lady on a shopping expedition. 
Strain at a gnat, and swallow a caramel. 


Two boys were seen in one of our public streets the other 
day, in evident altercation. They were desperately kicking 
each other’s shins, while their hands were wildly gesticula- 
ting, but without striking. It was afterwards found that they 
were from a deaf-and-dumb asylum, and the only arms they 
could bring to bear were their feet, as they needed their 
hands to swear at each other with. How sad! 


There were only nine deaths in Wilmington last week.— 
Philadelphia Times. 

This wonderful falling off in Wilmington’s mortality record 
is no doubt owing to the fact that two book-canvassers had 
vacated that city the week previous. It is only an illustra- 
tion of cause and effect. 


Two parties disagreeing as to the pronunciation of the 
word “either,” one saying it was eether, the other eyther, 
referred it to the next man they met, who happened to be an 
Irishman. ‘“ You’re both wrong,” said he, “It’s nayther, 
for its ayther.” 


To get on an even footing with other inventors, a New 
Jersey man has patented stockings made of paper, intended 
to be worn over those in ordinary use, and thereby exclude 
cold and dampness from the feet. 


*‘ Sammy,” said an old gentleman to a disconsolate party, 
sadly rubbing the marble squares let into the knees of his 
tessellated pantaloons, ‘Sammy, why do you sigh?” “TI 
sigh for des patches,” answered he, as he took a chew of the 
weed and looked wearily towards Washington. 


The Chinese mantle has always five buttons, neither 
more nor less, This custom is solely for this purpose, that 


the people may always have in sight something to remind | 


them of the five principal moral virtues so earnestly re- 
commended by Confucius, These are: jen, humanity; y, 
justice; /y, order; ¢che, prudence; and sin, rectitude or 


| uprightness, 





It will be perceived that humanity stands first, 
being regarded before all the other virtues. It will also be 
perceived that with the Chinese si means rectitude; quite 
an opposite signification to that which it has with us, 


That was a bitterly cold reply that Evelina made to poor 
Jonesey when he offered her his heart and his hand. “ No,” 
said she, “* Mr. Jonesey, that would be going too fur, for its 
my opinion you’re a boa and a muff, so I’m obliged to give 
you the mitten.” 


Never pick your teeth in company; but go to the den- 
tist’s, as he always has an assortment to pick from. 


The editor and the housemaid are each about equally 
familiar with the duty of “‘ showing people up.” 


Low Pressure—Bridget sparking with her beau in the 
kitchen basement. 


The Difference.—Before marriage we know but little, 
and believe too much: after marriage we believe but little 
and know too much. 


Inventors.—You may say what you please about Edison, 
and all the rest of them; but Cain was not only the first but 
the greatest inventor of them all, for he invented mothers. 


“I’m breaking up housekeeping,” said the inebriated 
head of the house, as he proceeded to smash all the furni- 
ture, 


“ Are you going to divine service to-day?” ‘*No, I 
thank you; I have divine service at home, the unselfish de- 
votion of a good wife.” 


“ The best of friends fall out,” as the old man said when 
he dropped his teeth. 


Twinkle wants to know if the choir girls have such red 
lips because they are chloral. Coral is red, you know. 


It was most certainly courageous in Adam to marry all the 
women in the world at once. But then there wasn’t a single 
mother-in-law. 


Young girls are the most careful and economical individ- 
uals, almost without exception. Who more opposed to 
waistfulness than they ? 


“Ned, did you hear the news? A man’s foot was 
washed on shore last night, about a quarter of a mile from 
here?” “Js that so? There must have been a murder 
then.” Not atall. I washed it; the foot was mine, you 
know.” 
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A Seat in the Cars.—It was on the cars from New 
York to Philadelphia, and they were quite crowded, some 
standing in the aisles. One seat, however, was occupied, 
and almost filled by two feet that belonged to an individual 
on the opposite side who had stretched them there for a rest, 
quite oblivious to the fact that a lady was standing next him 
tottering with every motion of the train. “ Would you like 
this seat, madam?” asked a gentleman by her side, also 
standing. “If possible,’ she answered, with a thankful 
smile. The gentleman took a two-foot rule from his pocket, 
opened it to its fullest extent, leaned over the heavy boots, 
and very quietly proceeded to measure them, not unobserved 
by the other occupants of the car. Their owner, disturbed, 
looked up, then at the operation, gave a surly growl, and 
down came the feet, boots and all, without a word. “ There’s 
your seat, madam,” said the gentleman. ‘“ Thank you, sir,” 
and the lady took possession of the vacated premises. 


Grant “smiles” as he says his trip has been a great and 
continuous “ treat” to him. 


“You don’t seem to eat anything,” said Mrs. Caddy. 
“ To wheat anything ?” echoed Twinkle. “ No, I’m thirsty; 
I want to rye, not to wheat.” Mrs. Caddy looked so grave 
he had to go out before he could smile. 


The deacon came to dinner last Sunday. ‘“ Roast beef or 
turkey, deacon?’’ asked Mrs. Caddy of the visitor, the mo- 
ment we were all seated. Then she suddenly stopt short, 
with uplifted carver, as she saw he was about to say “ grace.” 
It was a very brief one indeed, and thus it wound up, 
« Amen, turkey, second-joint, please,” as he gave a benign 
and satisfied smile. Twinkle wonders whether he wouldn’t 
have said roast beef had he not had that minute for second 
thought. 


Does a man become shrewd who has married a shrew ? 


Twinkle thinks he can keep Lent most appropriately by 
living fast. 


Epitaph on a bad cook : 
** Out of the frying-pan into the fire.’’ 


Prosperity.—Prosperity often imposes as heavy a tax 
upon time and energy as necessity. Fortune, whether she 
smile or whether she frown, never ceases to be a despot. 
She tyrannizes equally over Dives as over Lazarus. She 
ever exacts, in wealth as in poverty, the pound of flesh or 
the pound of soul. The whip made of gold wire hurts quite 
as much as the cowhide. 

When at last the overworked man of prosperity cries out, 
“T am now rich, I have enough ;-I will work and worry no 
more, but will retire upon my dividends, and sit me down 
and rest under my own vine and fig-tree;”’ then implacable 
Fortune answers, with a sneer: “ Retire, if it please you, but 
take with you hypochondria, ez, gout and palsy !”’ 


Eve was the first woman that ever carried a Cain. 
far, we believe, Dr. Mary Walker is the last. 


Thus 


** My late husband.” Thus it was she called him after 
she has separated from him because he always staid out late 
of nights. 


At the Minstrels.— Bones. Does yer know what a Cau- 
casian is, Mr. Johnsing ?” 

Inter. Certainly, sir; I am a Caucasian,” 

Bones. Wid dat brack face o’ yourn, sho? 

Inter. Yes, sir. Burnt-cork-usian,” 


The miracle of “ turning water into wine’’ was mentioned 





before Twinkle. ‘Why, that only spoils the wine,’’ said 
he; “it’s always better straight without turning any water 
into it.” 


It was after Eve when Adam ate the apple, which is the 
reason, doubtless, that he found it so very indigestible. 
They say that’s a very improper time to eat fruit. 


The hunting season has about begun—house hunting. 


How is it that Joaquin Miller has not appeared as yet in 
any of these pedestrian matches? Walk in, Waukeen. 


“Oh, papa,”’ said little Fanny, ‘‘ mayn’t I have a gallop 
on your knees?” ‘Certainly, my child.” And she hada 
gallop on his knee, and he had a gal up on his knee. 


The first rose of summer—shad-roes. 


“ Honey, come,” said a man’s yoice just beside her in 
the street. She looked up indignantly; but she only saw 
that clean-looking, white-aproned, white-capped individual 
who balances about a thousand pounds, more or less, of 
honey on his head for the delectation of his customers. Her 
outraged feelings resumed their wonted serenity. 


The best harbor for smacks—the lips, to be sure. 


Headwork.—If any class of people have more headwork 
to perform than editors, it must certainly be barbers. 


Mistletoe Bough.—The involuntary bow a young man 
makes when obliged to mizzle in advance of the toe of her 
angry parent’s boot. 


Prime Butter—a billy goat. 


In Dr. Johnson’s famous Dictionary he is guilty of a queer 
Hibernian blunder. He defines a garret as “a room on the 
highest floor of the house,” and a cock-loft as “ the room 
over the garret.”” 


It has never been ascertained how much old ocean mea- 
sures around her gray and melancholy waste. 


A man, name not given, a profound scholar and linguist, 
being “ dead broke,”’ is peddling fruit in the streets of Gal- 
veston, Texas. He was formerly a professor of ancient lan- 





guages in the University of Virginia. 
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The Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, says he can 
always tell American women on the continent “ by their 
shrill yell, more or less nasal.” He also calls the ordinary 
American woman’s voice a “ war cry” and a “shriek,” and 
declares that the climate has very little to do with it. He 
believes it is caused by requesting the little girls at grammar- 
schools to “ read up.” 


Centre of gravity—a Quaker meeting. 
“ Pinafore,’”’ said young Ben to his sister, “they don’t 
call it that in our school when they put a bent pin on the 


seat of another fellow’s bench.” 


Bedlam.—This piece of grim idiocy was abstracted from 
the letter-box of a lunatic asylum : 


My soul and body are out of tune, 
And life to dissonance condemn: 

I'd Tike to die this afternoon, 
Order my coffin for 3 P.M. 


The lid the sexton on me locks 
The instant I run out of breath, 
And so secures my Private Box 
To view the Tragedy called ‘‘ Death.”” 


A well-dressed and apparently intelligent woman called on 
one of the photographers at Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
other day and inquired the price of cabinet photographs. 
She was given the figures, with the suggestion that duplicates 
came at a certain cheaper rate. ** Well,” said she, somewhat 
surprising the proprietor, “let me look at some duplicates.” 
It is supposed to be her brother who called at a grocery store 
lately to order a barrel of flour, and upon being asked what 
brand he would have replied that he would take a barrel 
like the last he had, which was marked “ 196.” 


A merchant came home one night recently with the bitter 
story to tell of hopeless failure. He had daughters only. 
What were they to do; delicately brought up as they had 
been, unaccustomed to anything but the perfumed shelter 
of their father’s house? He thought sadly and hopelessly 
of the future. Boys might buffet cold winds, and battle with 
storms—but girls! To his surprise, when they had once 
taken in the meaning of the strange revelation, there were no 
passionate lamentations, nor spasms of unavailing sorrow. 
We will go to work now, was the brave resolution quietly 
taken, and the music, the painting, the unique capability for 
languages, aud the graceful attainments in elocution were at 
once utilized. Each young lady is now a partner in the 
concern uf Father & Company, and all are bringing some- 
thing into the home exchequer. 


Are not cobblers heeling mediums ? 


An Unruly Beast.—The following incident occurred in 
Central Illinois, when the State was nearly half a century 
younger than it is now. Judge Painter was among the early 
settlers of Woodford County, a kind, easy-going gentleman, 
and the hero of this “‘ Cow Case,” as Solon Shingle would 
say. In those days there were no stock laws, and everybody 





pastured his cattle and hogs in the streets and on the 
commons. Painter had a cow that was inclined to go where 
she pleased, and possessed a natural propensity for investi- 
gating the quality of vegetables growing in the gardens of 
the neighborhood. To such an excess did she carry this 
reprehensible practice, that Painter, to escape the censure of 
his neighbors, finally decided to convert her into beef. He 
accordingly fatted her, and when butchered, he sold a part 
of her, and the remainder he used in his own family. 
Some time afterward he met Dr. Leaman, an early practi- 
tioner of the town, and disposed to be a little high-tempered 
at times. “That cow of yours,” said the doctor to Painter, 
‘was in my garden yesterday, and has totally ruined it.” 

«I guess you are mistaken, aren’t you, Doctor,” inquired 
Painter in his easy, good-natured way. 

“No, I am not mistaken,” said the doctor, boiling over 
in his wrath, “and the next time she gets in my garden. I’ll 
shoot her. She has been the plague of the town long 
enough.” 

* All right,” said Painter, “ but you’re sure it’s my cow, 
doctor ?” 

“Of course I am sure of it; do you think I am a fool ?” 
bawled out the doctor, 

“‘Well,’’ said Painter, “I butchered that cow about three 
months ago, and sold half of her for beef; have eaten the 
other half myself, and I'll be—if I didn’t think she would 
cease to annoy my neighbors; but it seems I was mistaken.” 


A Ready Response.—In the primitive days of Will 
County, Illinois, and when the-city of Joliet, its capital, 
was but a feeble village, nestled down in the Des Planes 
valley, Rev. Royal Reed was a popular preacher of the 
period, and the pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Joliet. While serving in that capacity, he boarded for a 
time in the family of some ladies, who kept a female board- 
ing school, and as a matter of course always had a large 
family of teachers and boarding scholars. These ladies had 
a rule that, as each one, teachers and boarders, took their 
seats at the table, they should repeat a text of Scripture—a 
very beautiful, as well as commendable practice, in favor of 
which much might be said. On one occasion, one of the 
ladies gave as her text: ‘ Duty is ours; consequences are 
God’s.” It was the minister’s turn next, and he matched 
her quotation with another equally scriptural, if not equally 
beautiful: “Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 
Whether the “ consequence” of this quotation, belonged to 
God, we will not presume to say; but this we know, the Rev- 
erend brother’s next “ duty” was, to find a new boarding- 
place. 


The late Dr. John Jason Owen, the classical scholar, liked 
nothing better than a pun. Once on being helped to a 
potato at the table of his hostess, she observed, “ I think you 
will find that a good, mealy one.” ‘* Thank you,” answered 
he, “ it could not be me/ior (better). 


The money that fallen Angell got away with the Pullman 
Company have at length concluded to charge to “ running 
expenses.”’ 





